Dione Taylor 
: “I’m influenced by everyone 
“The future of from Prince to Mahalia 
: country music.” Jackson. It’s all about the 
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Folk Festivals 


An in-depth look at current and future challenges 
facing Canada’s celebrated folk festivals. 


Flook 


The tightest rhythm section in Celtic music returns 


with a dynamic new disc—their first record in 14 years. 


The Small Glories 


Winnipeg duo turn biographical and geographical on 
an album of unflinching protest and folk songs. 


Lavoie & O’Regan + 
Marchand 


Traditional duo add noted guitarist to 
brilliantly bolster their Québecois and Irish tunes. 


Dione Taylor 

She skilfully walks the edge of a southern 
gospel-blues belter, prudent with her vibrato and 
phrasing. 
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Art Samuels 


He has the honour of being the first Canadian 
singer/songwriter to record political songs, both satirical 
and serious. 


The Brother Brothers 


Identical twins refine their sweet, minimalist music that 
sometimes harkens back to early Appalachian roots. 


Songs Of Our Native 
Daughters 


Quartet of banjo pickers record old and new songs 
highlighting the experience of female southern slaves. 


The Jim Cuddy Band 


The new record from these longtime friends captures 
the spirit and energy of their live performances. 


Christine Hanson 


Edmonton cellist sets Robert Service’s epic poem, The 
Cremation of Sam McGee, to compelling music. 


Villages 
Drawing from Cape Breton’s traditional roots, they add 
a smattering of swashbuckling folk-rock. 
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Amanda Shires * Amos Garrett and the Festival House Band feat. Kenny "Blues Boss" Wayne 
Andrea House and Mitch Watkins * Andy White * Ani DiFranco * Bahamas 
Blanco White * Blue Rodeo * Brandi Carlile * The Brother Brothers * Bruce Cockburn * Caamp 
The California Honeydrops * Colter Wall * Con Brio * Courtney Marie Andrews * Dan Mangan 
Darlingside * The Dead Tongues * Dervish * Digging Roots * Dobet Gnahoré 
Doctor Nativo * Don Bryant feat. the Bo Keys * Donovan Woods * Genticorum * The Hamiltones 
The Harpoonist & the Axe Murderer w/ Dawn Pemberton * Henry Jamison * Hozier 
Hurray for the Riff Raff © Irish Mythen * J.S. Ondara * Jason Isbell * Jay Gilday * Joe Nolan 
John Prine * John Smith ¢ Julia Jacklin * Kate Rusby * Kevin Welch and Dustin Welch 
La Misa Negra ¢ Mary Gauthier * Noura Mint Seymali * Nuela Charles ¢ Ocie Elliott 
Pharis and Jason Romero * Pieta Brown * Robert Francis * Rose Cousins * Ruen Brothers 
St. Paul & the Broken Bones * Scenic Route to Alaska * School of Song (David Jay, Dennis Bouwman, 
Jessica Heine, Kay & Martinez) * The Small Glories * Socks in the Frying Pan * SON °Tal National 
Talisk * Tim O'Brien with Jan Fabricius * Toko Telo * Trampled by Turtles * Twin Flames 
The Waifs * The War and Treaty * Wild Rivers 
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Charts 


The best-selling recordings in a variety of 
national stores, plus the most-played 
albums on key Canadian radio stations. 


Editorial 


Roddy Campbell outlines the future of print 
media in a digital world. 


Long Player 
The Record That Changed My Life: Jon Brooks 
reveres Nick Cave’s The Boatman’s Call. 


Swansongs 


Penguin Eggs pays tribute to John Starling, 
Tony Bird, Joe Hall, Leon Rausch, and 
Chris Albertson. 


A Quick Word With 


...fecord label maven Peter Chapman. 


Introducing 


Ken Tizzard, Joe Jencks, Ger Wolfe, Ben 
Savage and Hannah Sanders, and Talisk. 


Muscle Shoals 


The Penguin Eggs Interview: Colin Irwin 
chats with the curator of the legendary 
Alabama recording studio. 


Reviews 


Irish Mythen, Little Bones: “this record is 
quite the triumph.” 


En francais 


Lavoie & O’Regan + Marchand, et KenTizzard. 


A Point of View 


Jory Nash counts the financial and social cost of 
being a professional musician. 


Christine Hanson 


CITY” MUSCLE SHOALS 


CAPITAL of the Weld 


JON BROOKS 


Ours AND THE SHEPHERDS 


CD reissue of “one of the best albums I 
have heard ever.” ~ Penguin Eggs 


JESSICA HEINE 


Goopsye Party (our Jury 12) 
Heine threads gossamer cords between all she 
has lost, finding regrowth in the aftermath. 


100 MILE HOUSE 


HIRAETH (vinyi on Juty 12) 
Love heals the couple’s anguish and grief. 
Finally on vinyl. 


LOGAN AND NATHAN 


CHASING TALES (AND A FEW OTHER THINGS) 
A tender freak-folk dance of early love and 
passion from this Vancouver-based duo. 


FALLEN 


rooted in Edmonton, Alberta 
RECORDS : 
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fallentreerecords.com 


iI. Braden Gates 
Pictures Of Us (Borealis) 
2. The O’Pears 
Stay Warm (independent) 
3. Colter Wall 
Songs of the Plains (Thirty Tigers) 
4. John Wort Hannam 
Acres of Elbow Room (Independent) 
5. Kaia Kater 
Grenades (Smithsonian Folkways) 
6. Lennie Gallant 
Time Travel (Independent) 
7. Jon Brooks 
No One Travels Alone (Lula Records) 
8. Pharis & Jason Romero 
Sweet Old Religion (Lula Records) 
9. The Andrew Collins Trio 
Tongue (Independent) 
10. Rob Lutes 


Walk in the Dark (Lucky Bear Records) 


The rr 


»¢| folk and roots discs played nationally by 
sic throughout Feb., March, April 2019. 


Rum Ragged 
Hard Times (Independent) 


Mark Hiscock 
Old Fishing Schooner (Avondale Music) 


The Irish Descendents 
Is Your Rhubarb Up (Independent) 


The Once 
Time Enough (Universal Music) 


Jenina Macgillivray 
Marion (Independent) 


Ba 


ised on album sales for Feb., March, April, 2019, at 


eds Records, 198 Duckworth Street, St. Johns, NL, A1C 1G5 


‘Norah Jones 


{ 


Photo: by Lorie Miseck 


terry wickham’s 
top 10 


David Bowie 
The Rise and Fall of Ziggy Stardust and the Spiders from Mars (RCA) 


Dick Gaughan 
A Handful of Earth (Topic) 


Emmylou Harris 
Wrecking Ball (Elektra) 


Donal Lunny 
Donal Lunny (Gael-Linn) 


Kate and Anna McGarrigle 
Heartbeats Accelerating (Private) 


Van Morrison 
Astral Weeks (Warner Bros) 


John Prine 
The Missing Years (On Boy) 


The Rolling Stones 
Exile on Main Street (Rolling Stones) 


Paul Simon 
Graceland (Warner Bros) 


Bruce Springsteen 
Darkness on the Edge of Town (Columbia) 


Terry Wickham is the artistic director of the Edmonton Folk Music Festival 


and is quoted in our cover feature starting on page 42. 


blackbyrd 


1. Matt Andersen 
Halfway Home By Morning (True North) 
2. Norah Jones 
Begin Again (Blue Note) 
3. Andrew Bird 
My Finest Work Yet (Loma Vista) 
4. Shovels & Rope 
By Blood (Dualtone) 
5. Kronos Quartet 
Placeless (valley) 
6. Cass McCombs 
Tip of the Sphere (ANTI) 
Te Aldous Harding 
Designer (4D) 
8. Jessica Pratt 
Quiet Signs (Mexican Summer) 
9. Josh Ritter 
Fever Breaks (Thirty Tigers) 
10. Steve Earle 


Guy (New West Records) 


Based on album salesfor Feb., March, and April, 2019, at Blackbyrd Myoozil, 
10442-82 Ave., Edmonton, AB, T6E 2A2 and at Jan-17 Ave., SW, Calgary, AB, T2T 0B4 


ckua radio 


te Nick Waterhouse 
Nick Waterhouse (Innovative Leisure) 


1. The Specials 
Encore (Strut Records) 


2 Cinematic Orchestra 


2. Hayes Carll 
To Believe (Independent) 


What It Is N (Dualtone) 


 F Angelique Kidjo 


jeliq 3. Lee Harvey Osmond 
Remain In Light (Blue Note) 


Mohawk (Latent) 


4. Dennis Coffey 
One Night at Moreys 1968 (omnivore) 


4. Matt Andersen 
Halfway Home By Morning (True North) 


5. Jeremy Dutcher busier, 
Woloastoquiyuk Lintuwakonawa (independent) 


5. JV’s Boogaloo Squad 
Going To Market (Going To Market ) 


6. Peggy Lee 6. Tedeschi Trucks Band 
Echo Painting (songlines) backstreet Signs (Fantasy) 
4: Soul Of A Nation eee 867, Altameda 
Two (No Format) 1 3 Tomato Tomato Time Hasn't Changed You (Pheromone) 
8. Idris Ackamoor & The Pyramids Conary ing Coal Mine (Denim on Denim Records) 8. Patty Griffin 
An Angel Fell (strut) 2. Matt Andersen Patty Griffin (ecm) 
9. Disques Debs 2 Ue eo 9. Our Native Daughters 
International (strut Records) oS: Jeremy Dutcher Songs of Our Native Daughters (Smithsonian Folkways) 
Woloastoquiyuk Lintuwak ndependen 
10. Charles Lloyd & Lucinda Williams ee ee Andrew: Bird 
Vanished Garden (Biue Note) 4. Mike Biggar & Band My Finest Work Yet (oma Vista 
Live at the BMO Theatre (Busted Flat Records) 
Based on album sales for Feb., March, and April, 2019, at Highlife ——_—_—  —— 11. Joey Landreth 
Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 5. Lenny Gallant Hindsight (Cadenée) 
Time Travel (Independent) 
ee YO Mavis Staples 
6. Madison Violet Live In London (anti) 
Everything’s Shifting (True North) 
10 years ago (RUM eee rrr 
7. Big Thief On The Line (Capitol) 
1 Ali Farka Toure & Toumani Diabate 0.F.0.F. (4 ap) 14. Leyla McCalla 
Ali & Toumani (World Circuit) 8. Tim Baker The Capitalist Blues (Jazz Village ) 
Zi Natalie Merchant Forever Overhend (asc) 15. Abigail Lapell 
Leave Your Sleep (ECM Records) 9. Weyes Blood Getaway (Coax) 
3. Danny Michel Titanic Rising (sub Pop) 16. Beirut 
Live In Winnipeg (Danny Michel) 1 0. Mercury Rev Gallipoli (4AD) 
Bobbie Gentry’s The Delta Sweete Revisited (Partisan) 
4. k.d. lang , ae ds Ben Sures 
REcollection (Nonesuch) Based on album sales for Feb., March, and April, 2019, at Live At The Yardbird Suite (independent) 
i ieee ee ee oe Al wm a | ae Backstreet Records, at their Saint John and Fredricton, NB, stores. 
5. Patty Griffin Die nner eee ee 6 «1B, Ibibio Sound Machine 
Downtown Church (Credential) Doko Mien (Merge) 
6. The Holmes Brothers 19. Michael Jerome Browne 
Feed My Soul (Alligator) SO Ul n re & Cc a pes That's Where It’s At! (Borealis) 
Ue Rosanne Cash 20. Mandolin Orange 
The List (Manhattan) 1. Steve Earle Tides of a Teardrop (Yep Roc) 
Guy (New West Records) 
. ie most-playe Olk, roots and wo! music dics on radio — 
8 Basia Bulat Th layed folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA radi 
Heart of my Own (Secret City) 2 Jeremy Dutcher www.ckua.org - throughout Feb, March, and April 2019 
Woloastoquiyuk Lintuwakonawa (independent) 
9. David Rawlings 
A Friend of a Friend (Acony) 3. Steve Gunn 
Unseen In Between (Matador Records) 
10. Old Man Luedecke 
My Hands Are on Fire and Other Love Songs (Black Hen) 4. Various Artists 


Reggie Young: Session Guitar (Ace Records) 
Based on album charts from Penguin Eggs issue No. 41, 


published in June, 2009. 5 Jenny Lewis 
On The Line (Capitol) 


Robert Forster 
Inferno (Tapete Records) 


Gary Clark Jr. 
This Land (Warner Bros.) 


Van Morrison 
The Healing Game (Sony) 


JS Ondara 
Tales Of Ondara (Universal Music) 


Patty Griffin 
Patty Griffin (ecm) 


Based on album sales for Feb., March, and April, 2019, 


ne Holme&Brothers 


4 at Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 
— "ds 
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The Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 
Issue No. 82, Summer, 2019 
Issn: 73060205 
PO Box 4009, South Edmonton, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, T6E 4S8 
Tel: (780) 433-8287 
Cell: (780) 920-3577 
www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text is copyrighted and may not be 
reproduced without prior permission. 
However, reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take all posssible care to ensure that all 
content is truthful, we cannot be held liable 
if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair and 
ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, it has 
grown into a source of inspiration for such 
diverse artists as Bob Dylan, Warren Zevon 
and Kate Rusby. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. In 2012, however, he finally 
made an emotional comeback, performing 
at several events throughout the summer. 
His care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. It’s available 
through Topic Records. This magazine 
strives to reiterate its spirit. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through Canada 
Heritage and the Canada Periodical Fund 
(CPF) distributed through the Canada 
Council for the Arts. 


Canada 
Conseil des arts Canada Council 
cid du Canada for the Arts 


CA F Alberta 


oundation 
for the Arts 
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Editorial 


Victoria Day—a national holiday 
in Canada named after a British 

monarch—an anachronism, much like 
advertising in print media. Six billion 
smart phones will be in use worldwide 
by the end of next year. “Technology 
is king,” states former journalist lan 
Gill in his biting but fascinating book 
No News Is Bad News. His insights 
include how Google and Facebook 
attracted two-thirds of our national 
advertising in 2016. Media in Canada 
now projects that digital ad revenue in 
2019 will amount to $6.5 billion while 
combined print magazines will garner 
$320 million. It’s all downhill from 
there, apparently. 

Obviously, such a trend creates 
casualties. The quality and content 
of daily newspapers in Canada are 
on life-support—their content and 
journalistic acumen tragically dimin- 
ished. Numerous specialty maga- 
zines have either folded or radically 
modified their business plans. fRoots, 
for instance, has gone from 10 issues 
a year to four, albeit with significantly 
increased content. No Depression, 
resurrected by a charitable foundation 
in 2014, is now ad-free. However, a 
single issue now costs $18US. 

Penguin Eggs has three sources 
of income: copy sales, government 
grants, and advertising. From a 
personal perspective, selling ads is 
by far the most challenging aspect 
of publishing this magazine. After 


started to write this column on 


21 years, it hasn’t got any easier. 
For various reasons, including those 
associated with digital platforms fa- 
voured by younger marketing gurus. 

Truly, there’s a changing of the 
guard. And it’s heartbreaking to find 
that customers loyal to the magazine 
for close to two decades have now 
abandoned us for social media. But 
let’s be very clear: nobody owes this 
magazine a living. It’s just that rejec- 
tion isn’t my strong point. Particularly 
when we go out of our way to support 
various artists, festivals, and assorted 
venues only to find they’ve spent their 
promotional budgets elsewhere. 

Loyalty has its limits, certainly, but 
it never ceases to amaze me how a 
magazine that is 100-per-cent aimed 
at the target audience for the folk 
community can be dismissed out of 
hand. Not entirely, of course. We do 
have brilliant, staunch customers who 
have stood by us throughout all this 
developing turmoil. “God bless their 
cotton socks,” as my dear mum used 
to say. What’s more, the advertising 
appearing in this magazine is not 
frivolous. It provides appropriate 
information for our readers, a crucial 
extension of our written content. 

But the times, as we all know, are 
a-changin’. Astutely, Gill insists, 
no matter the medium, readers 
still hunger for insightful, intelligent 
information, and are willing to pay 
for it. While the old model of “legacy 
media” (newspapers and magazines) 
is terminal, he points to two success- 
ful ad-free digital models that have 
emerged in Europe. One is member- 
ship-driven, the other is pay per page 
view. The latter costs between 15 
and 40 cents per article, with refunds 
available if you don’t like the content. 
I’m greatly intrigued by this model. 
But could it sustain a minority interest 
music magazine? Wistfully, that’s an 
exciting challenge for younger, fruitful 
minds to explore. Until then, enjoy 
this ever-increasing anachronism. 

— Roddy Campbell 


The Record That Changed My Life 


Jon Brooks: How he found sal- 
vation in Nic Cave’s The Boatman’s 
Call. 


don't believe in an interventionist God / 

But I know, darling, that you do... 

Who dares write that? Amid shrill an- 
ti-religious times, what talismanic madman 
sings that? And is there a more shattering, 
achingly sincere opening line to an album? 
Who—or, to express my aesthetic vertigo 
upon first hearing more accurately, what — 
was this baritone promethean? Such bold 
assertion, such temerity. 

I was living in Krakow, Poland, picking 
through the ruins of a failed music career 
in a foggy effort to reinvent myself — into 
what? I had no idea. That is to say, I did 
what all 28-year-old straight white guys 
without confidence, language, education, 
and direction do: I found a confident wom- 
an to follow. It was in this ancient, slavic 
capital of the arts, I met one of my dearest 
walking mates along the Camino of Song, 
Nick Cave. 

Two economical lines was all it took 
to gently arrest what took Western Ju- 
deo-Christian tradition 500 years of cosmic 
stumbling to do: to recalibrate Medieval 
faith in the cloud of unknowing with mo- 
dernity’s humanist search for meaning in 
the secular age. 

Literal-minded fundamentalism is 
dismissed and, at once, mercifully forgiv- 
en—all without a trace of that smugness un- 
dermining all manner of so-called ‘protest’ 
songwriting. Overt protest in song is like a 
dick pic: yep, it’s an impressive erection, all 
right, but we all know it’s home alone and 


going nowhere. 

These lines taught me what it is to per- 
form. To look deeply into the eyes of my 
audience and sing something unspeakable, 
something existentially urgent. To reach 
out and trust an audience with such a line 
is to step off a cliff and into the abyss each 
night. It’s inconceivable until we do it and 
realize: if our songs are love songs—as all 
songs need to be—this first step into the 
abyss is the necessary first act of commu- 
nion and trust. This vulnerable first step into 
the abyss is the sacred wink that whispers 
without whispering: ‘I know you can handle 
this, sister, because I know you came here 
not simply because you need distraction 
from the full horror that is your workplace; 
not simply because Game Of Thrones is 
done; not simply in any way at all—but 
because you want to be transformed. You 
came willfully, critically attentive and com- 
plicit in the transcendent rite of live music. 
You came to be transformed emotionally, 
spiritually, and intellectually.’ 

Nick Cave once called himself a humor- 
ist. I admit, it took me a lot of derivative 
writing and humiliation in front of audienc- 
es before I caught up with this deceptively 
simple idea: that humour is to the song what 
the flying buttress is to the rose-windowed 
cathedral: humour bears the load for the 
heavier, essential questions. I recall, too, 
feeling unsure as to how to respond to Jnto 


NICK CAVE & THE BAD SEEDS 


My Arms—am I to laugh? Take somber 
heed? Both? Audiences secretly lust for 
some degree of psychic disorientation and 
it’s our job as songwriters and performers 
to find and lead them to and through these 
shamanic portals. 

I am knifed by the post-show compliment: 
‘yer songs really make you think...’ Why 
is this remarkable? Since I was old enough 
to know the real action was in the quiet 
areas of the record store I’ve only ever been 
drawn to that which makes me think. 

Since hearing Cave’s intrepid lines, I can 
reduce my pilgrimage as a songwriter down 
to a joyous groping towards a counterpoint 
of paradox. I even tattooed myself as a 
reminder of this mandate: to maintain a 
standard of paradox between the sacred 
and profane, the Abrahamic and secular, 
the hopeful and the hopeless, the literary 
and the pop cultural, the ecological and the 
anthropological, the topical and the esoter- 
ic—and, most essentially: to write songs 
in the unapologetic service of making real, 
thinking individuals feel less alone in their 
melancholic search for a God unknown, 
meaning, wonder, and, of course, love. 

That is to say, the record that changed my 
life — The Boatman’s Call—is so dear to me 
I have only space to speak on its first two 
lines: 

I don't believe in an interventionist God / 
But I know, darling... 


r. John Starling, a Grammy 
Award-winning cofounder of The 
i_# Seldom Scene—the bluegrass band 
that one define “newgrass” in the ’70s— 
died at his home in Vicksburg, VA, of heart 
failure May 2. He was 79. 

Formed in 1971 in Washington, DC, The 
Seldom Scene consisted of former Country 
Gentlemen John Duffey (mandolin), Tom Gray 
(bass), Ben Eldridge (banjo), Mike Auldridge 
(Dobro) —the latter considered a virtuoso 
on his instrument—and medical doctor John 
Starling (guitar, lead singer). The band derived 
its name from its once a week appearances. All 
members had full-time jobs. Starling was an 
otolaryngologist, a surgeon who specializes in 
ear, nose, and throat maladies. 

What set The Seldom Scene apart from their 
peers was a repertoire that drew from both 
traditional and contemporary sources that in- 


cluded the Grateful Dead, J.J. Cale, John Prine, 


and Eric Clapton. 

Through skilled musicianship and an “urban” 
approach to bluegrass, The Seldom Scene be- 
came one of the genre’s most influential bands 
for the next two decades. And Starling wrote 
several of the band’s most popular songs, in- 
cluding He Rode All the Way to Texas, Gardens 
and Memories, and C&O Canal. 

“You had two incredibly distinct voices that 
you’d never think would go together: Duffey, 
one [of] the great classic bluegrass tenors, and 
John, who is one of the most subtle, soulful 
singers, almost like a pop voice,” Emmylou 
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Seldom Scene fromMeft: 
John Starling, Ben Rjdridge, 
Mike Aulbridge, Tom Gray 
and Jehn Duffey 


\ 


John Starling 


Harris, one of the band’s biggest fans, told the 
Washington Post in 2006. 

“John is probably my favourite singer in the 
world as far as restraint, intensity of emotion,” 
she added. 

Starling recorded six albums with The 
Seldom Scene before leaving to concentrate on 
his medical career. He would, however, return 
to the fold sporadically, including a stint from 
1993-94. In 1990, he released his first of two 
solo albums, Long Time Gone, produced by 
Little Feat’s Lowell George and featured guest 
appearances by the likes of Emmylou Harris, 
Tony Rice, and Ricky Skaggs. 

Starling often helped Harris with her song 
arrangements and harmonized on several of her 
albums. He is also credited as music consultant 
on Trio (1987), her collaboration with Linda 
Ronstadt and Dolly Parton. 

Having moved his medical practice to Al- 
abama, he met Claire Lynch and brought her 
songwriting talents to the attention of Nash- 
ville-based publishers. For a brief period in the 
early ’80s, they formed the country-oriented 
group Ready Section. 

In 1991, Starling won Best Bluegrass Album 
Grammy for Spring Training, his collaboration 
with Carl Jackson and The Nash Ramblers. 

After his retirement from medicine in 2006, 
he reunited with Auldridge and Gray as John 
Starling and Carolina Star for a final collabora- 
tion, Slidin’ Home (2007). 

— Roddy Campbell 


be A Bird 


orn in the land- jclosted British Protec- 

B torate of Nyasaland, now Malawi, Tony 
Bird’s combination of uplifting elements of 
South African mbaganga and kwela rhythms 
with evocative, anti-apartheid lyrics inspired 
by Bob Dylan’s ’60s protest songs paved the 
way for the likes of Johnny Clegg and Juluka 
and predated Paul Simon’s epic Graceland by 
a good decade or more. Indeed, Simon would 
contact Bird for advice on what musicians to 
use on Graceland. His suggestions included 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo, who recorded his 
Go Willie Go, and South African Morris Gold- 
berg, who often toured with Bird. 

Schooled in Rhodesia and Britain, he was 
introduced in London to Dick Asher, head of 
CBS Records in the U.K., by Ben Nisbet, Bob 
Dylan’s U.K. song publisher. But Bird’s first 
attempt at recording for CBS with various 
members of the band Quiver and South African 
exiles never saw the light of day. Instead, he 
was whisked away to New York where he re- 
corded Tony Bird (1976) with Dylan’s one-time 
producer, Tom Wilson, at the helm. He would 
make Tony Bird Of Paradise (1978) before 
leaving CBS for Rounder Records, where he 
recorded Sorry Africa (1990)—an album that 
included several songs from his previous two 
recordings plus new material. While critically 
lauded, these records were ahead of their time 
and didn’t sell in any great quantity. Bird, 
however, was an exceptional live performer 
and toured constantly across Canada and the 
U.S. Such was his standing that he closed the 
Winnipeg Folk Music Festival in 1983 aided by 
such sidemen as Colin Linden and Goldberg. 

Bird’s later years were plagued with illness, 
which curbed his live performances. He died 
April 17 in New York City of prostate cancer. 
He was 74. 

— Roddy Campbell 


Tony Bird 


Pnoto: Courtesy Unandra Corriveau 
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Joe Hall 


Joe Hall 


A Singular Canadian Voice 
Born 1947 

hen the late, lamented writer/musi- 

cian/-raconteur Paul Quarrington won 
the Governor General’s Literary Award for his 
novel Whale Music, a television announcer 
asked Paul if he had ever brushed up against 
genius in his life. He paused a moment and re- 
plied, “Well, there is this guy called Joe Hall... 
er, sometimes.” 

Joe Hall, born Hans Joachim Boenke in Ger- 
many 72 years ago, died too young at home in 
Peterborough, ON, March 22, 2019, following 
a long illness. For those of us who knew the 
man and admired his work over many decades, 
we understand and mourn the fact that Canada 
has lost a singular, valuable voice. 

Yep, they always say that when an artist 
passes on. But in the case of Joe, he was the 
ultimate commercially underappreciated icon- 
oclast of his class, who indeed demonstrated 
genius at times, and always, always entertained 
in a high ether few could ascend to. 

There were myriad live performance itera- 
tions over the years, from solo or duo settings 
to Hall-led bands including the Eyeball Wine 
Co., Screaming Vegetables, and for me, espe- 
cially his Continental Drift years with Quar- 
rington, Paul’s brother Tony, George Dobo, and 
Martin Worthy. 

For those of us lucky enough to have caught 
that winningly raucous act many times along 
with savouring the albums, the oft-repeated 
comparisons with the likes of Tom Waits or 
Frank Zappa never really captured the obvi- 
ous—Joe Hall was simply an unclassifiable 


original, very much his own man. 

He is among the funniest out-loud-fun- 
ny singer/songwriters of his generation but 
could make you weep or ponder darkly with 
a collection of affecting ballads. Thanks to 
industry champions including Michael Burke 
and Harvey Glatt, we have a recorded legacy to 
keep that indomitable spirit alive. 

To paraphrase, here’s a round for Joe then, 
whose house was very much in order when the 
angels prematurely dropped in... 

— Alan Kellogg 


Leon Rausch 
The Voice of Bob Willis 
and His Texas Playboys 
Born 1927 
Wwe swing maybe a musicological 
subgenre but from coast to coast from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific shores it 
acted like a shot in the arm for country music. 
Primarily it meant dance band with featured 
vocalists — acts like The Light Crust Dough- 
boys, Milton Brown and His Musical Brown- 
ies, and Smokey Wood And The Wood Chips 
created a popular culture force. Leon Rausch, 
born on Oct. 2, 1927 in Billings, Missouri, took 
over lead vocals with perhaps the greatest of 
them all: Bob Wills and the Texas Playboys. 
It wasn’t all ““Stetsons and steel guitars”. The 
Wills outfit was a melting pot of influences. 
A taste: Duncan McLean in Lone Star Swing 
— On the Trail of Bob Wills and his Texas Play- 
boys (1998) mentions jazz, the blackface yo- 
deller Emmett Miller and the black jazz fiddler 
Stuff Smith...’ In 1958 Rausch stepped into the 
shoes of vocalist-composer Tommy Duncan 
and stuck with them into the early 1960s. Af- 
terwards he formed The New Texas Playboys. 
He rejoined in 1973 to record the last fling For 
the Last Time (United Artists, 1974). Wills died 
in May 1975, after which Rausch fronted the 
Playboys to continue its particular heritage into 
the 1980s. That said, Western swing’s influence 
proved contagious. The torch was taken up by 
groups like Asleep at the Wheel, Commander 


Cody & His Lost Planet Airmen, and the Hot 
Club of Cowtown. Rausch died on May 14 in 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

— Ken Hunt 


Chris Albertson 


Bessie Smith’s Biographer 
Born 1931 
Wie record producer, and broad- 
caster, Christiern Gunnar Albertson 
developed a lifelong passion for jazz and blues 
on hearing Bessie Smith on the radio as a 
teenager in Copenhagen in 1947. His infatua- 
tion with the raw power and unbridled emotion 
of Smith’s singing never waned. He would 
publish Bessie, widely considered the defin- 
itive Smith biography, in 1972. Whatsmore, 
Albertson convinced the legendary Columbia 
record producer John Hammond to reissue 
Smith’s recordings made between 1923-33. 
They included such classics as T’ain’t Nobody’s 
Bizness If 1 Do and Downhearted Blues. Musi- 
cians appearing on these discs included Louis 
Armstrong and Fletcher Henderson. And the 
first of these five, two-LP sets, Bessie Smith: 
The World's Greatest Blues Singer (1970), 
garnered Albertson a Grammy Award for best 
liner notes. 
Born in Iceland and educated in England 
and Denmark, Albertson immigrated to the 
U.S. in 1957, where he became a radio host in 
Philadelphia. He moved to New York City four 
years later to produce and curate records for the 
likes of Ida Cox and Albert Hunter for River- 
side Records. Between producing records and 
hosting radio shows on WNEW and WBAI, he 
also wrote for Downbeat and Stereo magazines, 
and made acclaimed music documentaries for 
HBO and PBS. He died April 24 in New York; 
he was 87. 
— Roddy Campbell 
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“Politically charged 
folk songs... the musical 
sou! of her generation” 
~ HUFFINGTON POST 


“She's the urgent, pulsing, 
compassionate talent this 
world desperately needs.” | 

~The Observer 7 


“Lyrical wit in 
Abundance” 
= MOJO MAGAZINE 


“the most intelligently 
crafted album you'll 
hear all year" - R2 
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eter Chapman spent 12 years working 

for Stony Plain Records. But when the 

storied Edmonton-based label com- 
bined with True North Records last July and 
moved its administration to Waterdown, ON, 
Chapman decided to form his own roots label, 
Fallen Tree Records. Considering the current 
toxic state of the record industry, as CD sales 
plummet, more record stores close, and those 
remaining outlets stock fewer discs, it appears 
a gutsy if not foolhardy venture to undertake. 
And yet, despite such obstacles, he remains un- 
deterred. The vast experience gained at Stony 
Plain, he reckons, will see him bypass pitfalls 
as the music industry reels towards uncharted 
territory. 

Questions by Roddy Campbell 


Why start a label now? 


Well, why not? It’s a great opportunity to 
start a label in 2019. The recording industry is 
obviously going through massive changes but 
it is also going through very positive growth 
[in vinyl and streaming]. The key to the label’s 
success is in relationships with artists. Going 
into any new business, there’s always a year 
and a half where you’re testing your business 
plan to see if it’ll match reality. Do I expect to 
see my business plan match reality? I think I’d 
be foolish if I did. But taking my experience in 
the music industry, in marketing and promo- 
tion, and having connections with the manufac- 
turers and distributors globally is going to give 
me a big leg up. 


Will you license the rights to records or 
will you be involved in recording? 


My approach so far is looking at licensing. 
Licensing seems to be the future of the record- 
ing industry where artists want to keep their 
masters in the long run. They want to know 
that they are going to return back to them. They 
want that security in the future. 


How long will you license a record for? 
My target is five years. 


You’ve worked for Stony Plain for 12 
years; what did you learn there? 


In those 12 years we went from a release 
schedule that was very much CD-based and 
promoted entirely with mail-outs, with a very 
strong publicity team and a very strong radio 
tracking team. That worked really well. 

When I left Stony Plain, that wasn’t how it 


was working. Some people wanted physical 


[copies]. Some wanted digital. In some cases, 
we were also releasing vinyl. And in some 
cases, we were releasing one, two, three singles 
ahead of an album release — requiring addition- 
al marketing leading up to its release and after. 
Sue Foley is a good example of how long the 
story around her /ce Queen album evolved. We 
wouldn’t have followed that release arc back 
when I started. 

You want the best for the artists you are rep- 
resenting and you want those artists to succeed, 
so whatever that means for them, you have to 
make it work. That is the ultimate goal for the 
label. 


You are re-releasing albums by 100 mile 
house, Jon Brooks, Logan and Nathan...do 
you have plans for new recordings? 


We are re-issuing 100 mile house’s Hiraeth 
on vinyl. That is part of the build up to their 
new album, which we are aiming for a Novem- 
ber release. 


What attributes does an artist need for you 
to sign them to your label? 


They have to be genuine. When someone 


gets onstage and their inner soul is reflected in 
their music. With all the artists we’re represent- 
ing, 100 mile house, Jon Brooks, Logan and 
Nathan, Jessica Heine, they are all revealing 

so much of themselves, and their inner doubts, 
and their personalities. You can’t help but 
connect with them because we all have those 
same emotions. These are people you respect 
and I’m a fan of. 


Will your records be streamed? 


Yes. If you are not having your records 
streamed then you are missing out on a massive 
income. In Canada, streaming accounts for 
47 per cent of recorded music revenues. An 
individual stream is 4/10ths of a cent, sure. But 
you can’t listen to a CD on the bus anymore 
because nobody is carrying a Walkman. We 
have to be streamed. When you say streaming 
I assume you mean legitimate services like 
Spotify, Apple Music, Tidal, Geezer... My 
suspicion for the global music market is, that in 
the two to four-year range, we are going to see 
big pressure on an increase in the price people 
are paying for online streaming. $9.99 hasn’t 
increased since Spotify launched over a decade 
ago. In the West, we’re going to have to see 
that move. 
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Introducing 


Ken Tizzard 


KEN 
TIZZARD 


A Good Dog Is Lost 


me, orn in St. John’s, NL, Ken Tizzard started playing bass as a teenager and became a fixture on the 
~ local punk rock scene during the ’80s. 
BS Like many young men before him, he eventually moved to the mainland to seek his fortune, and 
found it with a Canadian indie band called The Watchmen. After the group disbanded in 2003, Tizzard started 
playing with Ian Thornley of Big Wreck—but more and more he found himself questioning the direction of 
the music industry. 

Bands had less control over songwriting, and streaming and filesharing were widespread, as were drugs and 


alcohol. 

“I left commercial rock because the industry was changing in a way I didn’t want to be a part of anymore. 
We were touring in the States with the likes of Nickelback and Three Doors Down—all these huge bands 
playing for 20,000 to 40,000 people every night—and I just walked away from it.” 

Tizzard considered exploring other careers but his wife encouraged him to remain a musician and find a 
way to make it work. 

“I channelled my energy into writing new songs and learning new instruments. It led me down a new road; I 
wasn’t writing three-minute pop songs anymore or writing with radio in mind. I was able to explore a bit and 
discover my own sound.” 

Then in 2015, Tizzard received a call that changed his life forever. Newfoundland singer/songwriter Ron 
Hynes invited him to play bass on an upcoming tour. The two hit it off and became close friends. During the 
tour, Tizzard continued to work on his own material, finding inspiration in Hynes’s performances, beautifully 
crafted songs, and interactions with audience members. 

‘Ron gave me little breadcrumbs leading me to that place of inspiration. He gave me advice and support; he 
became a major force in my life. I was totally destroyed when he died.” 

Hynes passed in 2016, and in November 2018, Tizzard released a collection of Ron Hynes songs entitled 
A Good Dog Is Lost. Tizzard knew that releasing an entire album of someone else’s work would put his own 
compositions on the back burner and would result in less income from royalties. But none of that mattered; it 
was a labour of love. 

“A few years back, I played at both Merlefest and the Philadelphia Folk Festival. Onstage, I said, ‘I’m 
going to play a song from one of my heroes, a songwriter 
named Ron Hynes. How many people know Ron Hynes?’ 
Only a couple of people clapped. That was when I decided 
that at every show I did for the rest of my life, I would play 
at least one Ron Hynes song and tell people to look him up. 
I felt audiences really needed to hear his music, and I really 
needed to make that record—it was part of my emotional 
healing.” 

The album contains 11 tracks representing a wide-range of 
Hynes’s oeuvre. Sonny's Dream is there, as is The St. John’s 
Waltz, done as a lovely duet with Amelia Curran. Tizzard 
does a fine job of creating a tribute to Hynes without emu- 
lation, reminding us that a great song belongs not just to its 
creator but to each singer who takes it on, and makes it their 
own. 

“Ron’s music is a part of the fabric of Newfoundland,” 
says Tizzard. “The other night, I was watching a show and 
there was a line in it where someone said, ‘People can’t live 
forever but a song can’. As time goes by, there will come 
a day when there will be no one left who knew Ron Hynes 
but there will always be room for people to know his music. 
I feel honoured to be a part of that.” 

— By Jean Hewson 
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Introducing 


Joe Jencks 


Py that Joe Jencks just got off the road from a tour including celebrations of the 100th birthday of Pete 

/ _ Seeger, and now is off again to participate in a commemoration of the 100th anniversary of the 
Winnipeg General Strike, tells you a bit about what you need to know about this prolific singer/ 
songwriter. 


Jencks’s most recent release, The Forgotten, is a selection of songs by civil rights, labour, and community 
organizer Si Kahn. How these songs came into his possession is rooted in their mutual connection to that 
labour advocacy community. 

“T met Si at a Folk Alliance International conference. I had specifically gone there to join Local 1,000, the 
North American Touring Musicians Union. It just felt like the right thing to do if I was going to be on the 
road as a working musician. 

“One of the most significant things that came out of that first Folk Alliance for me was getting to know 
these people in my union, including Pete Seeger, Holly Near, John McCutcheon, Tret Fure, Si Khan—musi- 
cians really connected to progressive activism and the roots of folk music. I look back on it now and realize 
how significant these friendships became in my life; it’s kind of astonishing to me. It feels like the universe 
sort of conspired to put me in that place at that point.” 

A musical kinship developed between them in such a way that a few years later, Si Kahn approached Jencks 
with a proposition: he had a few songs he wasn’t planning to do anything with, would Joe like to have a 
listen? 

“And he sent me three CDs of songs, and they each must have had at least 20 songs... And yeah, I was 
totally intimidated. I thought he was going to send me ‘a few’ songs.” 

How the songs were narrowed down to make the album involved a lot of back and forth, and a lot of in- 
stinct. Some songs just felt right. 

Listening to this album alongside Jencks’s previous work shows why —Jencks, himself, is a true storyteller, 
and conveys the tales of everyday, relatable people through his music. 

“T really wanted the songs that told stories. What I started to hone in on were narrative songs that told 
stories that intrigued me. Or there was something about the arc 
of melody, something about the particular narratives. And, you 
know, the ones that something got stuck in my brain and wouldn’t 
go away. 

“T wanted to spend a lifetime studying about working people 
to celebrate the value of their work, where they talk about their 
struggles, singing songs about civil rights and human rights, envi- 
ronmental issues, and all kinds of things including love songs.” 

With all these connections to seminal protest singers such as 
Pete Seeger and Si Khan, you might think he’d call himself a 
protest singer. 

“I’m more of an advocate. I use music as a tool to tell stories. 

It is my hope in telling these stories that people are moved with 
compassion, and into a place of awareness. The spirit of non-vio- 
lent resistance will show that there is an opposition to a thing but 
you choose to do so without causing harm. 

“You use your mind and your creativity over brute force to 
move something forward. ‘Activist’ calls to mind a certain kind of 
confrontational spirit. I tend to choose a much more collaborative 
way of connecting people —finding the common ground so that 
we can move something forward in the community. I find it much 
easier to sing about what I’m for than what I’m against.” 

— By Tanya Corbin 
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Introducing 


Ger Wolfe 


“Wf t takes just the tiniest of details, only the breath of a feeling, to start the cogs turning for Ger Wolfe. And 
while his poetry and songwriting are grounded by the natural might of Ireland’s pastoral space, they are 
m&_ buoyed by the music of his homeland and far beyond. 


The County Cork denizen writes not just from his own perspective — walking with his children, the present 
perfect warmth of being loved—he also boasts an uncanny ability to paint a doorway through to landscapes 
on which he may or may not have trodden, but keenly creates. 

“Of course, there is a spiritual element in my work because I believe I’m not just a physical being,” he 
explained over coffee in Belfast after an early-morning start from Cork. 

“T feel all the work I do has to be an expression of the full human experience, even when this is partly imag- 
ined (i.e. someone else’s experience) or draws on indirect experience, and the spiritual, for me, is part of the 
whole. I have faith in God but I'd like to think I don’t push my belief on anyone else. How anyone else sees 
the world is their own business, really, and variation, I think, should make life more interesting and special. I 
think tolerance and freedom of expression are interesting topics in life.” 

For the recent release of his eighth album, Melody Bright and The Favourite Sparrow, Wolfe has compiled 
songs from a catalogue of albums spanning nearly two decades, plus one new track. With contributions from 
the likes of Karan Casey, Fiona Kelleher, John Spillane, and others, the album includes the title track of his 
2014 release, J Have Been Loved. A song which was, amongst various elements of happenstance, inspired by 
the declensions in a grammar book Wolfe discovered in an antique shop. 

“There was a magnifying glass on the book,” he told me, grinning. “I picked it up, being curious, nosey. 
The declension was there —I have been loved, you have been loved, he has been loved, she has been loved. 
That’s how the song came about. I robbed it, like.” 

Ger Wolfe is a pure soul, a self-effacing songwriter who has quietly carved himself a revered place as an 
Irish folk artist since the 1998 
release of his first album, Word 
& Rhyme. Often playing with his 
New Skylarks (drummer Martin 
Leahy, violinist Edel Sullivan, 
and double-bass player Paul 
Frost, with various musicians 
joining at different points), he’s 
unassuming onstage. He’s funny, 
slightly bemused as he talks, and 
when he sings, that’s when the 
room quiets. There’s a collective 
leaning forward from the floor. 

He is presently working on an 
album of new material but for 
those who don’t know his music, 
or his words, Melody Bright 
and The Favourite Sparrow is a 
carefully put together collection 
of his unique, honest, poetic, 
enduring, deceptively simple 
songs. An expression of an artist 
recalibrating for his next phase. 

As Ger Wolfe would say him- 
self: “I hope it sounds brightly in 


Ger Wolfe 


your room.” 


— By Cara Gibney 
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Introducing 
Ben savage 
& Hannah Sanders 


6 c [« funny,” says Ben Savage, “in North America people think we are very English and in England 


they think our music sounds quite American. In fact, we just do what comes naturally but I sup- 
pose the fact that Hannah [Sanders] happens to play dulcimer and I happen to play dobro means 
we cross over between the two. It doesn’t bother us — we just want to play beautiful music.” 

It’s a conundrum, to be sure: one moment they’re playing the great traditional song Reynardine, the next 
they’re doing their own distinctive version of Billy Bragg’s version of Woody Guthrie’s Way Out Yonder In 
The Minor Key; then it might be the old cowboy song Sante Fe Trail or any one of their own well-crafted 
delicacies such as Hidden Thing, The Fall, or Selkie Song. 

Sensitive, intricate, and defying categorization, they do their own thing—a thing that draws on the palpable 
influence of the music they love, which ranges from English traditional song to bluegrass, country music. and 
that curious hybrid that gets tagged as Americana. Some of their musical horizons might be explained by the 
eight years Hannah spent living in America (Boston, to be precise) before returning to Britain where —at a 
folk club in Cambridge —she had a chance meeting with Ben Savage, a member of rising band The Willows. 

Kindred spirits with similar ideas, Ben produced Hannah’s solo album Charm Against A Sorrow, accom- 
panied her on gigs, and before they knew it they were a proper duo, melting audiences with their unusually 
alluring style. There followed two albums, Before The Sun (2016) and Awake (2018), which put them on the 
map and forged a strong association with Canada. “I didn’t want to produce our records because Hannah and 
I are both so immersive when we are record-making.” 

Instead they made a wish list of producers and, enamoured particularly by his work with Jason & Pharis 
Romero, placed Canadian producer David Travers-Smith at the top of that list. 

“T was desperate to work with someone I was in awe of. So we emailed David not expecting to hear back 
from him...and we didn’t. But then he sent back a message to come on over to Canada. So we rolled up, 
shook hands, and got on with it. And it was great. He has such a wonderfu! pair of ears and a great knack of 
getting the best out of you. We put our complete trust in him.” 

It led to support slots with Oh Susanna and, almost before they knew it, they were in Toronto recording 
their second album, Awake. “I find Toronto inspirational,” says Savage. “I think it’s like London in the ’60s 
and *70s for music. We’d go out for a drink and bump into 
all these great folk musicians.” 

Awake carries more of their own material than its prede- 
cessor, one of the most striking of their own tunes being 
Selkie Song. 

“Joan Baez did her Selkie Song and I really wanted to 
sing it but it just didn’t work with my voice, so instead I 
wrote my own Selkie Song. We weren’t planning to put it 
on the album but at a session Susie (Oh Susanna) heard me 
scratching it out and said, ‘You should play that’. So we’ve 
got her to thank for that one.” 

The sight of a Dobro still raises some eyebrows in the 
U.K., especially when partnered with Hannah’s dulcimer. 

“T heard it on a record, fell in love with the sound, and 
knew I wanted to play one. I listened to everything Jerry 
Douglas did, and early on I went on a week tutorial with 
Sally Van Meter, which was fantastic. I sat next to her, just 
watching and learning. I owe her such a lot. It’s difficult to 
play, but I decided not to treat it as an alternative guitar but 
as a completely separate instrument. It was a good call. 

“It’s a bit of a show pony and you have to use it sparingly 
but I found myself listening to records waiting for this beau- 
tiful sound to come in. I still love that sound.” 


— By Colin Irwin 


Talisk 


Wr ohsen Amini of Scottish folk band Talisk reckoned his thick Glasgow accent wasn’t going to 
© be as hard to understand as my jumpy Belfast accent. The gauntlet was laid down. Amini, an 
D incendiary concertina virtuoso, was chatting over the phone about the multi award-winning trio 
he nme about five years ago with fiddler Hayley Keenan, and the craic was 90. 
It was online dating that brought them together he assured me. “No, I’m totally joking. I met Hayley just 
in the session scene in Glasgow.” Keenan had moved to the city to study at the Junior Academy of Music at 
the Royal Conservatoire of Scotland, and Amini lives in Glasgow: “so we used to play the sessions.” The 
trio’s most recent member, guitarist Graeme Armstrong, joined the band about two years ago completing their 
livewire, catching, hypnotic sound. “We were searching for a guitarist everywhere, absolutely everywhere, 
trying to find someone who would fit the sound we were after. When we brought Graham on board the thing 
just took off on a different level, it was absolutely brilliant.” Armstrong brought with him a BMUS Honours 
Degree in Folk and Traditional Music, but if truth be told each member brings with them a host of experience, 
side projects, qualification and award. 
The trio’s success leans on their dynamic, nuanced, contemporary sound, drawing in audiences at home and 
internationally. “We give it loads of energy,” explained Amini. “And for only having three of us we make 
a very, very big sound. People don’t really get how big a sound we can make with three. A lot of people 
still think of us as a very acoustic trio and then they come to a gig and they realise it’s very much not that as 
they’re getting blasted in the face with a wall of sound... We want our shows to be fun to watch, and listen 


to, and dance to. We don’t want it to be music by maths... I think it’s so important that everyone is enjoying 
themselves... make it that it’s going to be easily understood by the crowd, it’s not going to mess with their 
heads too much, but it’s also not going to lose any of the musical integrity we’re trying to put into it.” 

Their writing and arrangement is collaborative, experimental, and creates a contemporary space for their 
folk and traditional music. “We’ll get a tune, bring it to rehearsal and we’ll just sit down and talk,” Amini 
explained of the process. “We use a lot of effects when we play now, like reverb and synthy things ... we sit 
and play and muck about and just do anything - anything goes, there are no mistakes. Then we record it and 
find little bits that work, little catchy hooks, things like that. Then we hone in on it, and build on it, and then 
just make a set.” 

With their October 2018 album, Beyond, in their back pocket, Talisk are returning to Canada for a hectic 
series of shows including the Stan Rogers Folk Festival. Keep an eye on their website for details. Don’t ask 
me - I didn’t understand a word he said to be honest. 

— By Cara Gibney 


Fasten your seat belts; 
Anglo-lrish instrumen- 
tal quartet’s new disc is 
bursting with energy. 


| arah Allen perches flamingo-like on 
one leg as she launches into a fast- 
ES paced set of reels on alto flute; on 
the other side of the stage, Brian Finnegan 
soars above it on a high whistle, swaying 

in and out of the mic to create a sonic wave 
effect. 

Between them, bodhran player John Joe 
Kelly and guitarist Ed Boyd—arguably the 
tightest rhythm keepers in Celtic music — 
explore a range of tones, textures, and 
harmonies, keeping the sound earthed. 

Flook is back in full cry after a lengthy 
hiatus, touring the U.K. with the tunes from 
its new album, Ancora, the first in 14 years. 
Bursting with energy, colour, and imagina- 
tion, it bears the Irish-English instrumental 
quartet’s unmistakable bright stamp. The 
musicians clearly relish playing together, so 
why the extended break from recording? 
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“We did a lot of touring around 2008 in 
North America and northwest Europe,” says 
Ed. “But we weren’t really playing new 
stuff, and we felt we weren’t progressing 
further. Personal circumstances changed, 
people got married and had children, so the 
focus changed as well. But we never intend- 
ed any break to be permanent, it was just to 
stop for a while and see what happens, let 
things refresh. We’ve kept playing gigs but 
we’ ve been less busy, and more selective 
with what we do.” 

The band began life in 1995 as a bit of 
a folk anomaly. “We had a mutual friend, 
Becky Morrison, who knew me and Brian 
and [woodwind ace] Michael McGoldrick, 
and had the idea for a project called Three 
Nations Flutes”, says Sarah. 

“Tt was supposed to represent England, 
Ireland, and Scotland—although there was 
never anyone Scottish in the lineup! We did 
a great tour but were sick of the sound of 
the flute near the end of it, so we asked Ed 
to sit in. We all thought, ‘That was really 
fun, let’s do it again’ —and changed the 
name to Flook.” 

“We've only had one change of lineup, 
very early on, when Michael left to work 


with Liinasa and then Capercaillie, and John 
Joe came in. Everyone liked the sound of 
the three flutes together but we’re more like 
a band with just the two.” 

Lunasa— another instrumental band, in 
which Ed also plays—takes a similar ap- 
proach to Flook but, as he points out, their 
respective sounds are quite distinct. And 
the Irish quintet stays closer to home and to 
traditional tunes, whereas Flook’s inspira- 
tion ranges more freely. 

“We tend to play tunes by people who are 
our contemporaries,” says Ed. 

While most of the pieces on Ancora are 
written by Sarah or Brian, and occasionally 
together, six others contribute: Irish pipers 
Jarlath Henderson and John McSherry 
(another Liinasa alumnus), fiddler Zoe 
Conway, mandolinist Ashley Broder, 
hurdy-gurdy player Matthias Loibner, and 
hammered dulcimer player Simon Chris- 
man— with a Canadian link. 

“Brian was in Nova Scotia about six or 
seven years ago at the Boxwood Flute Re- 
treat run by flute player Chris Norman, and 
for some reason Simon was there,” says Ed. 

“It’s also a bit of a workshop for other 
instruments, and as is often the case when 


you’re a tutor at these things, at some point 
you do a gig with the other tutors. It’s often 
a bit of a shambles— you have 20 minutes 
to throw something together. Simon’s The 
Tree Climber, which is in our Turquoise 
Girl set, was the tune chosen. It stuck in 
Brian’s head.” 

Sarah adds, “When I had to learn that tune 
it was almost impossible to work out how 
many beats there were in the bars!” 

Brian is Flook’s main tune hunter. “He 
looks for something that’s going to work 
for our unique combination of instruments,” 
says Ed, “So it’s not just a melody, it’s the 
harmonic and rhythmic possibilities, and 
whether it’s going to fit with something 
else. Because we don’t normally play tunes 
on their own, it’s a bit like putting a puzzle 
together.” 

Sarah and Brian have written tunes on all 
of Flook’s albums— Flook! Live! (1996), 
Flatfish (1999), Rubai (2002), Haven 
(2005), and they contribute most of the 
tunes on Ancora—three by Sarah, seven by 
Brian, and a pair credited to both. 

“We've always worked quite closely but 


we don’t really write them together,” says 
Sarah. “What happens is Brian may have 
half a tune and say to me, ‘Why don’t you 
try and finish it off?’ or I might play him a 
tune and he’d say, ‘Why don’t we change 
the B part?’.” 

Sarah mainly plays an alto flute (in the 
key of G) which matches with an A whistle, 
although as she says, “It’s not often the 
key Brian chooses to play in. He’s got F 
whistles, and loves to play an E-flat whistle, 
which doesn’t match very well with my 
flute. He used to love to play a G-sharp 
whistle but we’ve banned that now! And 
he’s got an E-flat wooden flute, too. 

“In our arrangements, Brian tends to play 
the high whistles and I tend to do a lot of 
percussive bass-line stuff. He takes the top 
end and I take the bottom. But I do play the 
melodies sometimes — if I write them.” 

Flook’s arrangements find the sweet spot 
between spontaneity and craft. “We work 
very closely in two teams,” says Sarah. “Me 
and Brian learn the tune and I work out my 
harmonies. Ed and John Joe can hear some- 
thing just once and play it. They work really 


closely, putting in little pushes and pulls to 
get the rhythms in place.” 

While most Celtic bands have a singer, 
even for just a few songs, that’s never been 
the case with Flook, or will be. 

“We know how to present instrumen- 
tal music and make it exciting, with any 
luck, and accessible,” says Ed. “It’s not 
esoteric. There are good tunes and excit- 
ing rhythms—there are peaks and troughs 
and dynamics. And it’s an honest perfor- 
mance—no pyrotechnics, no light show. On 
this tour, we have our walk-on music, and 
we use a kind of cosmic-wave noise in the 
set, but that’s all.” 

“You keep the interest of the audience by 
the chat in between the tunes,” says Sarah, 
“And telling some funny stories — particu- 
larly Ed. 

“When you have a singer, it’s all about 
her or him, and you have a backing band. 
Whereas in Flook, it really is a four-way 
conversation.” 

The voices of Flook create music that will 
lift you into the air with its beauty and free 
spirit. Fasten your seat belts. 
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Collaborating with sev- 
eral storied songwrit- 
ers inspired Winnipeg 
duo’s second album. 


@ ara Luft and JD Edwards aren’t 

sure about when they first met. 

# Luft made her way east from Al- 
berta via British Columbia. Edwards made 
his way west from Ontario. They know their 
paths converged, musically speaking, in 
Winnipeg when Jason Hooper, the artistic 
director of the West End Cultural Centre, 
did some musical match making. 

To celebrate the cultural centre’s 25th 
anniversary, Hooper asked musicians from 
different genres to perform songs written 
by other Manitoba musicians. Luft and Ed- 
wards, who had not heard each other play or 
sing, were paired to perform songs by Neil 
Young and Greg Macpherson. From that 
unlikely beginning came a beautiful musical 
partnership. 
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The resulting duo, otherwise known as 
The Small Glories, will release their second 
album, Assiniboine & The Red, in late June. 
Like the confluence of the two rivers, the 
album is a meeting place, joining Luft’s 
and Edwards’s creative talents with a host 
of singer/songwriters, including James 
Keelaghan, Lynn Miles, Neil Osborne, 
Bruce Guthro, Glenn Bowie, Catherine 
MacLellan, and Andrina Turenne. 

“The co-writes were opportunities that 
were presented to us,” Luft says. The two 
musicians were invited to the East Coast for 
two songwriting events. At the Canadian 
Song Challenge, the duo was paired with 
Prince Edward Island songwriter Ashley 
Condon. Oh My Love and Long Long Moon, 
both on the new album, are both soulful 
products of that collaboration. 

The Small Glories also spent time in the 
Song House at Cape Breton Island’s Celtic 
Colours music festival. “Six songwriters 
from across the country were chosen to 
spend six days together in a house, writing 
songs,” says Luft. “Most of the co-writes on 
the album came from that experience.” 


Photo by: Marc J. Chalifoux 


‘‘Co-writing is such an interesting form,” 
says Edwards. “It allows for an idea to get 
expressed in different ways and seen from 
different perspectives. One might say that it 
could produce a much stronger song or, at 
least, a much different kind of song.’ 

In the end, the duo couldn’t help but 
tweak the songs to make them their own. 


b) 


“Those songs were co-written in a day,” 
says Edwards. “When we started recording 
them, we did a lot of pre-production with 
our producer, Neil Osborne [54-40]. We 
dismantled those songs and built them back 
up. The songs really did evolve with our 
approach, the way we sing and perform. 
With the help of our producer, they took on 
another layer of meaning.” 

Assiniboine & The Red has a distinct- 
ly Canadian point of view. The album 
opens with Alberta, co-written with 
James Keelaghan. It ends with Winnipeg, 
co-written with Manitoba composer Adrina 
Turenne. In various ways, the album refer- 
ences home, longing, and belonging. But it 
isn’t so much autobiographical as biograph- 
ical and geographical. 


“T like to think that a lot of the album’s stories speak to the 
healing condition,” says Edwards, “Songs of love, of travel, 
songs of building new homes. Alberta is about going from one 
place to another and finding that there’s beauty and places to 
grow in other parts of the world. There’s also love gained and 
love lost. There’s songs about new life and life that has ended. 
As much as this record is about home, it’s about the people in 
our lives. These are folk songs. They speak to our community. 
These songs touch people no matter where we play. 

“Our song called Sing has nothing to do with Canada or of any 
place in particular. It’s really about the heart and spirit of who 
we are as people,” says Edwards. “It goes beyond borders. It 
goes beyond the theme of place.” 

“Sing hits me pretty hard in the heart and gut,” says Luft, “‘as 
it’s a strong reminder of what being a musician and performer 
is all about for me: it’s not about fame or fortune but rather 
connection and community. Dare I say, it’s a protest song for our 
time, to roust us out of our complacency and our indifference; 
to challenge our era’s divisiveness and polarization. I feel some- 
what relieved that I may finally have a song that Pete Seeger 
could be proud of! Ha!” 

The Seeger reference may resonate on a number of levels for 
Luft. She was raised by folk musician parents who have an af- 
finity for Pete Seeger. Luft says her unique childhood “instilled 
in me a lifelong love of music and of creativity. Most of my 
friends weren’t raised in this kind of environment— musicians 
coming to stay in our home while touring through town, my 
folks hosting regular house concerts in the basement, getting 
carted off to festivals and concerts, no TV, being encouraged 
to listen to records and play instruments—so I feel incredibly 
fortunate to have experienced something that was quite unique. 

“Being exposed to live music on a regular basis definitely 
fed my dream of performing and writing,” says Luft. “I started 
writing songs when I was six years old and writing seriously 
when I was 14.” She played autoharp, dulcimer, and sang in the 
family band, and then went on to master the clawhammer banjo. 
She co-founded The Wailing Jennys and pursued a solo career 
featuring albums Darlingford and The Light Fantastic. 

Guitarist and songwriter Edwards also grew up with music. He 
was a trombonist in school bands and went on to study music 
at Queen’s University. He fronted a rock band in Toronto and, 
after moving to Winnipeg, established the JD Edwards Band. 
Looking back, he credits church as important to his childhood 
musical growth. “It was there that I experienced the power of 
music and the way it could make me feel. I sang in children’s 
choirs there and all through my school days.” 

“We also attended a church while I was growing up,” says 
Luft, “and that particular community was full of fabulous musi- 
cians, many of them folkies, with the church hosting a commu- 
nity-wide annual folk night in the fall. I was lucky to have been 
surrounded by incredibly supportive people in pretty much all 
areas of my life.” 

Like two rivers, Luft and Edwards seem to have been destined 
to meet and to make music. “We found our place in Winnipeg,” 
says Luft. 

www.thesmallglories.com 
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A trio of Quebec-based 
traditional musicians 
revel in one anothers’ 
exceptional talents. 


33...2.0.1,..1ne album Portraits 
represents an important step in the 


‘ musical journey of Sophie Lavoie 
and Fiachra O’Regan over the last decade. 
Portraits is the duo’s fourth album (the 
first, entitled simply Sophie et Fiachra, was 
released in 2009), their third with guests 
(a concept that started with Rewind, with 
guitarist Michael McCague), their second 
with guitarist André Marchand, and the first 
album with those three musicians— Sophie, 
Fiachra, and André— working as a unit. 

Sophie Lavoie is a native of Lac-St-Jean, 
QC. A classically trained pianist, she later 
began fiddling “on the side” and, over time, 
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adopted the repertoire of local musicians, 
including the renowned Louis (Pitou) Bou- 
dreault. She sang with the group L attisée, 
which she co-founded with Stéphanie 
Gagnon and Pierre-Antoine Gauthier in 
2005, but found it difficult to find her own 
voice as a traditional singer because she felt 
she lacked female models in the Québécois 
style, especially singers in a “more intimate 
style and with a colour that fits with wom- 
en’s voices.” 

Fiachra O’ Regan hails from Connemara 
on the west coast of Ireland. He spent his 
youth immersed in Irish traditional music 
and is now a multi-faceted musician with 
a mastery of many instruments, including 
uillean pipes, banjo, and whistle. 

Before meeting Sophie in 2009, when she 
was on tour in Ireland with L’attisée, he 
already had a solo album (Aisling Gheal, 
2008) to his credit. One thing followed 
another, and the two became life and stage 
partners. In 2014, after living in Ireland for 


a few years, they settled in Quebec. 

In 2015, Sophie was awarded a creation 
residency in Joliette, QC, and reached out to 
local celebrity André Marchand (La Bottine 
Souriante, Les Charbonniers de L’Enfer, 
Larsen-Marchand, Le Bruit Court dans la 
Ville, Détournement Majeur) to guide her in 
the process. 

As time went by, he was asked to join 
the duo for the closing number of their 
show. This led to the trio’s recording of Un 
Canadien errant, which was well-received 
by critics. 

For André Marchand, that collaboration 
was mostly as a sideman, or what he calls a 
guitarist “de service.” 

“Sophie and Fiachra chose it all, from 
tunes to arrangements... It was a real plea- 
sure for me to accompany them.” 

Their collaboration continued after the 
residency, enough to generate plans for 
a second album. This time, even with his 
busy schedule, André wanted to be more 


involved: a proposition immediately accept- 
ed by the duo. As a result, Portraits was a 
team project. According to Fiachra, the first 
goal of this album was, “to honour all the 
musicians that had an influence on us, that 
crossed our paths.” 

For the first time since they had started 
working together, Sophie and Fiachra 
didn’t pre-sort tunes for the album accord- 
ing to style. She says, “We didn’t rack our 
brains over the number of Québécois or 
Irish tunes. Instead, we built on everyone’s 
strengths.” 

They also decided to take a more explor- 
atory approach than on previous albums. 
Portraits includes tunes in A and fiddle 
tunes in AEAE tuning, or grondeuse (not a 
natural setting for uillean pipes), as well as 
piano on two tracks (Marchand de velours 
and Sport). 

André had suggested that they capitalize 
on Sophie’s talent as a pianist, a side of her 
he had discovered when she replaced Pete 
Sutherland on a Détournement majeur tour. 
André felt that they should use this strength 
to give a special colour to some tunes, even 
if Sophie had never previously used her 


Visit 


piano skills for folk or trad music. 

Fans of Québécois music might have 
expected André to sing on the album but, 
although Sophie tried to convince him, he 
chose to stick to his role as an instrumen- 
talist. 

“They mostly play as a duo and we some- 
times play together. I preferred to remain in 
the background and be more involved with 
chords and arrangement ideas.” 

For Sophie Lavoie and Fiachra O’Regan, 
André Marchand brings more to the table 
than just his skills as a performer. Says 
Fiachra, “André is an unbelievable musician 
with exceptional experience. We share the 
same musical heroes. He is unpretentious, 
humble, and a genius with arrangements. 
His work is respectful but also innovative. 
Even as an accompanist, he thinks melodi- 
cally, which helps a lot with crooked tunes.” 

André returns the compliment: “Fiachra is 
incredibly talented as a musician. Not any- 
body can play Québécois tunes or crooked 
tunes on pipes... Just listen to his perfor- 
mance of the Grande gigue simple.” 

All three agree that this album is the result 
of thoughtful reflection and many pleasur- 


able hours. 

“We took the time to do things well,” says 
Fiachra. 

Says Sophie, “This album sounds like us, 
without [any] compromise. It was a treat for 
us to make it.” 

André agrees: “We just worked on tunes 
that we enjoyed playing.” 

The pleasure that the trio felt while mak- 
ing this album goes well beyond the walls 
of Studio du Chemin 4 (Marc Busic), where 
it was recorded, and reaches the ears of the 
audience. 

Although some might try to categorize 
this album in a specific genre, that would 
be missing the point. The interest of this 
recording lies somewhere else. 

Portraits (which also includes guest artists 
John Carty, Malo Carvou, Jacques Landry, 
and Daniel Roy) elevates itself over these 
considerations by presenting the musical 
heritage of the performers in a seamless 
and unforced manner. With Portraits, 
Sophie Lavoie, Fiachra O’ Regan, and 
André Marchand give us an accomplished, 
deceptively simple creation that radiates a 
reassuring calm, for the benefit of all. 
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With insatiable dedi- 
cation, her gospel and 
blues span the spiritual 
aut! secular Dorcas 
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unexpected starts and stalls 
».and detours. For singer Dione 
Taylor, finally finding the right direction 
had a lot to do with listening to that little 
voice inside. 

“The music and stories that I write are 
based on my experience with spirituality, 
with growing up at church, with studying 
jazz, travelling around the world, and 
meeting amazing people on this journey. 

I wanted to write stories about that and it 
made the most sense to write in the vein of 
southern gospel because that’s where my 
heart is. Those are the sounds I hear in my 
head when I hear lyrics.” 

You could argue that Toronto-based 
Taylor is really into her second career 
in music after developing a profile as an 
accomplished jazz singer in the early 2000s, 
or maybe she’s just coming full circle to the 
sounds she grew up with as the child of a 
church pastor in Regina, SK. 
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Either way, Taylor’s chance to follow her 
heart seems to have taken flight with the 
2015 release Born Free, the first time she 
actually focused on writing and singing 
original material. You can hear the commit- 
ment in her voice, and the mix of traditions 
in the music. 

“It’s very organic, a homage to the music 
I heard when I was growing up. The only 
difference is, it’s about unconditional love, 
not specifically love for god. It’s love for 
everyone.” 

The marvellous opening track Love Is 
takes off like a trip back in time to the 
days of the early string bands with Taylor 
skilfully walking the edge of a southern 
gospel-blues belter with something more 
careful in her vibrato and phrasing. It’s 
impossible not to listen further. 

After making fans with her first record- 
ings, the Juno-nominated Open Your Eyes 
(2004) and I Love Being Here With You 
(2006), the seven tracks of Born Free sur- 
prised a few ears. 

“Tf you listen to my earlier albums, you 
can hear the blues influence there. Even 
though they are “jazz” albums, the blues 
has always been very present in my music. 
But when Born Free came out people were 
a little bit confused or maybe just curious as 
to why I wasn’t staying in the jazz vein.” 

In the end, Taylor eschews the music 


industry’s way of classifying artists. 

“T hate it,” she laughs. “As human beings, 
we need to have things neat and tidy in a 
box so we can relate to it but it’s not really 
fair. Even if you love chicken, you don’t 
just eat chicken every day. That would 
be pretty boring. It’s important to have a 
balanced diet and it’s important to not put 
people in boxes. I’m just a singer and I 
write songs and I’m influenced by everyone 
from Sarah Vaughn to Prince, to Mahalia 
Jackson and Beyonce, to whoever. It’s all 
about the vibrations.” 

She pauses before adding a few other 
favourites, Aretha Franklin, Andre Crouch, 
Son House, Memphis Minnie, and The 
Jacksons. But she’s still cognizant of deal- 
ing with everyday realities. 

“Sometimes my agent says, ‘you have to 
be this today,’ and I am what I have to be.” 

Taylor had no doubts about the right songs 
to sing growing up in Regina. Her father 
was (and still is) a Pentecostal pastor and 
that led to her beginnings in gospel and 
classical theory, playing the organ from 
age four and singing in choirs. She recalls 
that time as “very fiery, with lots of songs 
and instruments” and that old dichotomy of 
the devil’s music (blues) versus the lord’s 
music (gospel). 

“It was not a joke. There are still people 
today who believe you are either singing for 


god or singing for the devil, and that’s their 
opinion. I just don’t believe that. We’re 
here to spread love and joy and my way 

is through music. That’s it. Growing up, I 
wasn’t really allowed to listen to secular 
music so what I did get was through my 


teachers or if I could ever listen to the radio, 


but Motown or whatever wasn’t really 
allowed in our house. My parents have 
made peace with this now. They’ ve been 
really amazing because they see the love 
I’m spreading.” 

Consequently, Taylor wasn’t really 
introduced to a wider range of genres until 
high school but with an encouraging music 
teacher she was soon studying jazz, prompt- 
ing a move to Toronto in 2004 to attend 
Humber College. She even got to sing at 
the White House as part of a special group 
of jazz students under the direction of Billy 
Taylor. Once her jazz recordings began to 
win notice, she was able to tour Canada, 
into the U.S., Asia, and Europe. 

All this expanded her grasp of musical 
connections. Much as her church was 
“rooted in the black experience” it had a 


multicultural appeal and parish. Her parents 
came to Canada in the mid-1970s from 
Jamaica, having traced their ancestry back 
to Ghana, West Africa. Visiting her parents’ 
humble beginnings in Jamaica later on was 
“an amazing experience.” 

The road to Born Free started about six 
years ago once she began writing songs and 
formed a new band dubbed The Backslid- 
erz. Taylor credits her manager and pro- 
ducer from the start— Sandy Mamane—for 
his strong encouragement. The core band 
includes Sean Pinchin’s resonator guitar, 
bassist Jon Maharaj, and drummer Ben 
Rollo but extra players and backing singers 
join in. Pinchin and Rollo are also regulars 
in her touring band. 

“It was planned out but we left room for 
magic to happen. I was listening to a lot of 
Son House and Robert Johnson, especially 
Son House because he kind of straddled the 
church and the secular world, too, and he 
had an amazing way of capturing lyrically 
what it means to be spiritual and secular.” 

Taylor’s song Born Free is about William 
Still, known as founder of the Underground 
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Tonder Music Festival, Denmark 
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Railroad. Her tune Resist was inspired by 
Robert Johnson’s notorious tale of tempta- 
tion, and a closing number, Beer And The 
Bible, could bring a smile to your face. 

“People call alcohol a truth serum and the 
Bible, the gospel truth. I think somewhere 
in between there’s another alternative truth 
and that’s what I’m singing about in the 
song.” 

Two covers on the album take different 
routes. Bill Withers’s tune Grandma’s 
Hands takes a more reverent gospel 
treatment, while Stevie Wonder’s Higher 
Ground is closer to a soul ballad. 

A followup recording is planned for this 
summer but Taylor and The Backsliderz 
will be touring as well. The singer’s versa- 
tility gets her booked into folk, blues, and 
jazz festivals. 

“For me, music is the connection between 
the secular and the spiritual world, and 
blues and jazz and gospel have always rung 
true for me. I don’t look at them as separate 
entities. They’re all stories that come from 
personal experience.” 


little bones 


| had no idea what to expect when this five foot nothing lady took the stage, all 


smiles and twinkling eyes and guitar. Then, she opened her mouth and out flewa 


voice that came straight from the Heavens with all the power and the glory and 


the truth of someone destined to be a singer. I've been blessed with seeing and 


hearing a lot of talented musicians in my life, but | have never experienced anyone 
quite like Irish Mythen. She is a force of nature and a gift from Almighty Herself. 


~ Lisa Schwartz, Philadelphia Folk Festival 
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The second feature in 
a series celebrating 
the forgotten folk mu- 
sicians from our past. 
By Gary Cristall 


n the late ’80s, I was briefly the 

distributor of Folkways Records in 

Canada. Moe Asch, Folkway’s found- 
er and guiding spirit, had sold the label to 
the Smithsonian Institution and Rounder 
Records was in charge of distribution. 

The non-profit record distributor I ran, 
Festival Records, was Rounder’s Canadian 
distributor so we inherited Folkways. We 
had lots of Folkways vinyl records around 
and it was a never-ending voyage of discov- 
ery to go through them. 

In the ’50s, Folkways made 10-inch 
33&1/3 rpm albums. There were Canadi- 
an records among them, not least Wade 
Hemsworth’s Folk Songs of the Canadian 
North Woods. One that caught my eye was 
Man of the Whole Wide World by Art Sam- 
uels. Subtitled Songs of Peace and Protest; 
Songs of Fun and Impudence, I knew it was 
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Canadian because the cover said that Art 
was accompanied by the Montreal Youth 
Singers. It was issued in 1956, the same 
year as Wade’s. Who the heck was Art 
Samuels and who were the Montreal Youth 
Singers? There were no songs listed on the 
jacket and it took me years to get around to 
listening to it and reading the liner notes. 

I was amazed. The songs were good and 
the Montreal Youth Singers were also more 
than solid. One was David Silverberg, the 
artist; another was Jack Nissenson, who lat- 
er formed the Mountain City Four with Pete 
Weldon and the McGarrigle sisters. This 
was the first Canadian songwriter creating 
political songs I had come across. When I 
started work on a book about folk music in 
English Canada, I looked for Art Samuels. 
I found him through the Montreal phone 
book. He was approaching 80 in 2000 but 
still vigorous and limping because he had 
fallen off his motorcycle. He told me his 
story and sang me some songs. 

Born in Montreal, he began writing songs 
for CBC Radio. “I was doing freelance stuff 
for CBC. I had to find my own equip- 
ment—a Webster wire recorder. I used 
to listen for anything that sounded like a 
story —a dog had come off a plane and got 


loose... L used to grab my equipment, head 
for the airport, and come back with a 10- 
buck story.” Through his wife, he discov- 
ered left-wing politics. 

“T married a girl from the Hell’s Kitchen 
area (of New York City). She came from 
a Hungarian/Russian Jewish father and 
mother. They were colourful... My wife 
was in the left-wing movement, which I 
knew nothing about. Through her I began 
meeting the strangest people. People who 
were talking about freedom and equality... 
an end to industrial tyranny... I used to do 
a little singing... I played a bad guitar. I 
found myself composing songs that, a few 
years before, would have been foreign to 
me. I sort of caught the bug. 

“In 1950, I was an announcer with CBC 
International. It was boring... To kill time, 
I would read the paper and write a song. 

I wrote an enormous number of politi- 

cal songs. I began to see satire through a 
left-wing eye... Something I was hearing 
sounded right...that money was why wars 
were being fought, why people were being 
trampled on...why people were being 
killed... During the day I was writing 

ad copy and in the evenings subversive 
songs... I sang at left-wing concerts. I was 


invited to sing at a labour rally; there were 
5,000 people there. There was a camp for 
children of left-wing parents and all the 
folksingers used to end up there, including 
Pete Seeger and Wade Hemsworth.” 

Art sang me the title song of his recording 
Man of the Whole Wide World with its final 
verse: 

“What do I want and what will I fight for? 
/ A World of peace, some earth to till/ A 
chance for my hands to show their skill / Of 
war and waste I’ve had my fill / And so has 
the whole wide world.” 

He then commented on the song. ““You’d 
have to reel in embarrassment today to do 
a song like that...a naive song like that... 
but naivety was the word for it and I did a 
lot of it. I stand by it. The emotions were 
real. The thinking was real... I was thinking 
in terms of songs lasting a while, not just 
being topical.” 

Another song on the record was an 
anti-war song based on Mademoiselle from 
Armentiers: 

“Atomic war's a one way ride, soldier boy 
/ They’re changing its name to suicide” 

“The songs still make sense. I don’t 
regret anything I wrote. I still believe... 

My brother was killed in the war. My grief 
was tinged with guilt. I was never in the 
party (Communist Party, then the Labour 
Progressive Party). I was on the periphery. 
I still think the world is dying of money 
because they don’t know how to distribute 
it properly.” 

The recording came about because Art 
was writing ad copy and shared a desk with 
a fellow named Sam Gesser. Sam was the 
Folkways distributor in Canada and making 
records for the label. 

“Sam Gesser came to me and asked me to 
do an LP. I got together a chorus from the 
left-wing periphery, from the camp (The 
Montreal Youth Singers). The feedback was 
quite good. We did it all in one take... I 
never worked live with them.” 

The most popular song that Art Samuels 
wrote was a bilingual ditty called Road To 
Grand’mere. It is on the Folkways record- 
ing and has been recorded by folk groups 
including The Travellers and Sharon, Lois 
& Bram. It uses French and English words 
in a kind of Franglais. The chorus goes: 
“une, deux, trois / ‘Core un fois / You meet 
the most interesting Quebecois / On the 
road to old Grand’mere.” 


Another of Samuels’s songs became quite 
popular. Red Toupee, with the political 
undertone of ‘specially red’ — sung in part 
to Acres of Clams—was recorded by Earl 
Robinson on a Folkways album that also 
featured The Wild Goose by fellow Mon- 
trealer Wade Hemsworth. 

Red Toupee: 

“Folks used to call me good-look’n / 
They’d point to my handsome red hair / But 
me and my red hair are parted / And now 
my poor head is bare / So to save my pride 
as I now must confide / I replaced the hair 
that I’d shed/ A substitute that ain't got a 
root / The troubles I’ve had with that / Red 
Toupee, Red Toupee, Red Toupee / A man’s 
got to pay when he wears a/ toupee on his 
head. Specially red.” 

Three songs that Art wrote were printed in 
two issues of Sing Out magazine; Road to 
Grand’mere and One World in Vol. 7 #1 and 
Vegetable, about conformity, in Vol. 9 #3. 

While Art never pursued a performing 
career or recorded again, he did make an 
enduring contribution with those songs and 
has the honour of being the first Canadian : 
singer/songwriter to record political songs, bi a6 
Allison Luptons balance 
of strong composition 

ind sensitive musicality 
makes her a fine contemporary 
ngwriter and interpreter 

Ne tradition and 
works of her fellow 


both satirical and serious. The satirical 
songwriting on CBC would be carried on in 
later years by Perry Friedman and later by 
Nancy White. 

If you want to listen to Art Samuels, go to 
the Smithsonian Folkways site and look for 
Art Samuels, Man of the Whole Wide World, jf 
FW06880, FW 880. It’s well worth it. 

Gary Cristall was raised on folk music 
and has laboured professionally in the folk 
mines since 1978. This is from the Found- 
ing Folkies section of a book on folk music 
in English speaking Canada that Gary is 


working on. www.folkmusichistory.com 
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Identical twins’ sweet, 
minimalist approach 
highlights their oh-so- 
tight vocal harmonies. 
By Alan Kellogg 


“he blood ties. 

As everyone knows, there is 
something special, nearly meta- 
physical, about family bands, family sing- 
ers. You reckon it makes sense—right down 
to the DNA —that growing up together and 
singing around a stereotypical “kitchen 


table” for years creates an audible musical 
bond, a seamlessness difficult to capture 
outside the old home place. 

You wonder how that timeless equation is 
kicked up exponentially when said family 
members are not only twins but also identi- 
cal twins in their mid-30s. 

Such is the continuing story of The Broth- 
er Brothers, a.k.a. Adam and David Moss, 
who have likely played or will be playing 
a concert in your town this year. One look 
at their schedule of endless one-nighters in 
North America and Europe makes you tired 
on their behalf. 


: : P 
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Still, there is a plan, as Adam observes 
over an early afternoon spring constitutional 
in his adopted home town Brooklyn. “The 
idea is to tour hard now, less later. But we 
do enjoy the travelling life in many ways. 
We’ve made so many friends in different 
places, met so many musicians who have 
inspired us.” 

It all began in the American heartland of 
Peoria, IL, riverfront home to Caterpillar 
tractors and subject of the potentially inspi- 
rational phrase in U.S. parlance—‘“Will it 
play in Peoria?” 

“Our parents were encouraging in all our 
pursuits, including music,” reports Adam. 
“Our mother had a background in Chicago 
musical theatre and was in productions like 
Godspell and Jacques Brel is Alive and Well 
and Living in Paris.” And even though 
their older brother is an academic and their 
sister is in the movie business in L.A.. they 
had musical chops as well. 

The Beatles, Kingston Trio, Everly 
Brothers and Beach Boys were among the 
favoured groups on the family playlist, 
which may well have made an impression 
on the work to come. 

That said, the Brothers have refined their 
music to a sweet, minimalist spot that some- 


times harkens back to early Appalachian 
roots and never comes off as over-thought. 
Simple, without being simplistic, if you 
will. 

So it comes as a surprise that both Adam 
and David sport music degrees from the 
University of Illinois Urbana-Champaign 
in disciplines far removed from Ameri- 
cana-land or Doc Watson’s back porch. 

Adam’s degree was in viola performance, 
and he credits a jazz piano course heavy on 
theory as a major game changer. It reminds 
you of painters with a strong grounding in 
representational art who choose to work in 
the minimalist realm—or vice versa, come 
to think of it. 

The two—who remained close in school 
but with separate social lives— parted phys- 
ical ways for a time, with different musical 
paths. Adam picked up the fiddle and ended 
up in musically fertile Austin, playing in a 
popular gonzograss band, Green Mountain 
Grass. David eventually moved there, too, 
joining up with a progressive folk group 
along the lines of Portishead, The Blue Hit. 
And each bro was inspired by visits to the 
Kerrville Folk Festival, where David won a 
2011 songwriting competition. 

Adam was off to Boston next, busking 


on hs o a 
Folkways 
Collection 


in the subway with his fiddle, “an interest- 
ing experience involving long periods of 
loneliness and short bursts of great joy.” His 
infectious fiddle tune/yodel Jn the Nighttime 
on the new album Some People I Know was 
hatched as a crowd lure during those days. 

Reuniting in Brooklyn, the twins toured 
with an earlier iteration of Anais Mitchell’s 
Hadestown, currently the toast of Broadway 
with multiple Tony nominations. Opening 
stints with admirer Sarah Jarosz and Lake 
Street Dive followed, along with a (quite 
impressive!) EP, Tugboats, in 2017. David 
supplemented his musical work with a 
bartending job in Brooklyn’s Red Hook dis- 
trict, which spawned the arguable standout 
of the latest album, the touching Frankie, a 
lament on the human cost of gentrification. 

“It kind of encapsulates our values,” says 
Adam. “When society values money over 
community, good people can be displaced.” 

“T think the tech revolution has got ahead 
of legislation and humanity. We have baby 
boomers in the twilight, in the golden years, 
the last gasp. Their values are different than 
those of 20-year-olds.” 


FOLK 
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As for Some People I Know, recorded last 
year in New York and released on Nash- 
ville’s classy independent label Compass 
Records, Adam pronounces it a well-record- 
ed, reasonable expression of The Brother 
Brothers to date. 

“The reaction has been positive. We 
aren’t having these incredible explosions 
of success but we don’t expect that. We are 
making steady progress, and that’s along the 
lines of our goals. 

“The music business is a weird way to 
make a living. And that is what we have to 
do—sell tickets and albums. But at the same 
time, we are here to make music, and that 
isn’t necessarily about financial success. I’d 
rather be gauged by musical success than 
the other in the end.” 

By now, the brothers with the oh-so-tight, 
seemingly effortless vocal harmonies, are 
used to the constant pat musical compar- 
isons they seem to attract, often Simon & 
Garfunkel. Sure it’s irritating but as Adam 
says, what can you do? 

“T just feel like it’s impossible to avoid. 
Of course, we sound like us, because that’s 
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Our Native Daughters 
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what it is. But, you know...” 

At the moment, The Brother Brothers 
are on tour as a duo, with what you would 
imagine is a time-tested, naturally fraternal 
live show. David does more talking onstage 
because he writes most of the songs. And, 
yes, they would like to front a touring band 
some day but they’ve been doing this long 
enough to understand the pitfalls. 

“To have a full band would be (terrific). 
But the costs would be astronomical at this 
point. Some day...” 

I meant to ask if Adam had read Patrick 
deWitt’s novel The Sisters Brothers, but for- 
got. Ditto on whether he’d seen Hadestown 
on Broadway yet. 

To The Brother Brothers’ mission state- 
ment then, and what they hoped folks would 
take away. 

“It would be nice to think people had (the 
album) on when they were cooking dinner 
and it made them comfortable. It’s really 
simple. We want to play music that’s our 
ultimate expression. If some day kids are 
listening to it and find it inspirational, well, 
that would be fun...” 
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Pete Seeger 
The Smithsonian Folkways Collection 


Celebrating Pete Seeger's 100th Birthday 
200-page Book, 6 CDs, 20 Unreleased Tracks 


“It’s hard to imagine Seeger would have wished 
for anything better as a birthday gift.” 
- No Depression 


The Social Power of Music 


Jazz Fest Songs of Our Native Daughters 


The New Orleans Jazz & Heritage Festival 


Celebrating 50 Years of Jazz Fest 
136-page Book, 5 CDs, 50 Tracks Recorded Live 
at Jazz Fest 


124-page book, 80+ tracks feat. Pete Seeger, 
Fannie Lou Hamer, Flaco Jimenez & more 
Featuring music of protest, prayer and 
celebration 


Featuring Rhiannon Giddens, Amythyst Kiah, 
Allison Russell & Leyla McCalla 

Powerful songs shining new light on 
African-American women's stories of struggle, 
resistance, and hope “This collection will inspire, raise 
consciousness, and inspire.” - PopMatters 


“The most impressive creation detailing the 
history of Jazz Fest that has ever been produced” 
- The Vinyl District 


‘A crucial pronouncement in folk music” 
- Rolling Stone 
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Her overtly political 
songs highlight the 
current crisis unfold- 
ing in Venezuela. 


went to the market early in the 
morning / and got there to find 
a whole bunch of ‘nothing.’ / 
The situation: we’re upside down / couldn ’t 
find a grain of rice... there’s no meat to be 
found.” 


These are the opening lines (translated 
from Spanish) of Betsayda Machado’s 
protest anthem, La Situacion. It goes on to 
describe food shortages, extreme hunger, 
and patients needlessly suffering because 
of a lack of basic staples and medicine in 
Venezuela. 

The World Health Organization estimates 
that more than 800 million people globally 
are living with hunger, but Western music 
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rarely address it. Or maybe we do not rec- 
ognize these songs as dealing with hunger. 
For example, when Betsayda Machado’s al- 
bum Loe Loa: Rural Recordings Under the 
Mango Tree was released just over a year 
ago, the accompanying press release said: 

“A string of secret villages lies [a] (sic) 
short bus ride from Caracas, tucked deep 
in lush foliage. Find them on the right day, 
and they beat with the pulse and poetry of a 
band strolling from house to house. You’re 
witnessing parranda, a sound that finds 
earthy, moving expression in the voice of 
Betsayda Machado.” 

While these statements are accurate, they 
also avoid the fact that Machado’s album 
is an overtly political record, dealing with 
pressing issues in Venezuela that also reso- 
nate worldwide. And they speak or, rather, 
scream about devastating hunger. 

Until the recent headlines of electrical 
blackouts and the standoff between Pres- 
ident Nicolas Maduro and Juan Guaid6, 
Venezuela’s domestic politics rarely made 
international headlines. But Venezuelans 
have no luxury to ignore them. 


Betsyada Machado grew up in El Clavo, 
a Venezuelan village in Barlovento. Back 
in the late 1990s, the region was a food- 
ie’s paradise, with fresh juices and local 
variations of smoothies on what seemed like 
every corner: mangos, papayas, and dozens 
of tropical fruits I had never heard of but 
wish I could find in Canadian supermarkets. 

How did Venezuela devolve into chaos 
in the past two decades? In short, Hugo 
Chavez came to power in 1999, promising 
a socialist revolution modelled after Cuba. 
He survived a coup attempt in 2002, tried to 
change the constitution, and instituted price 
controls on food, fuel, and other necessities. 

He was also fiercely anti-American, and 
famously called U.S. President George W. 
Bush “The Devil” (El Diablo) on the floor 
of the United Nations in 2006. A decade 
ago, when oil prices plummeted during the 
great global recession, Venezuela’s revenues 
dried up and the economy went into a 
tailspin. 

Following the death of Hugo Chavez in 
2013, Nicolas Maduro became president, 
and largely kept the same economic and 


political policies in place. For years, Vene- 
zuela has seen shortages of food and even 
the most basic medicine. 

This has led to violent street protests 
and crackdowns on the judiciary and the 
National Assembly. Maduro supporters say 
the crisis is a result of American economic 
interference and coup attempts. Betsayda 
Machado and most of the people I spoke to 
for this story blame the Maduro government 
for the shortages. 

Hunger is so widespread that a 2016 
National Survey of Living Conditions 
conducted by Venezuelan universities found 
that 75 per cent of the population had lost 
an average of 19 pounds of weight, with 82 
per cent living in poverty. 

In 2019, Juan Guaid6, opposition leader 
of the National Assembly, disputed Madu- 
ro’s 2018 re-election. As of this writing in 
May 2019, Maduro has the backing of his 
military, plus nations such as Russia and 
Cuba, while Guaid6 is supported by the 
U.S.A., Canada, and many leaders across 
Europe and Latin America. 

Betsayda Machado’s producer, Juan 
Souki, who was born in Venezuela and now 
lives in Toronto, elaborates: “Almost noth- 
ing is being produced in the country [Vene- 
zuela]... Some prices are regulated so some 
producers have decided to stop harvesting 
because the prices that the government sets 
are unreal, so there is a parallel market of 
imported goods that you can’t afford.” 

As a result of this crisis, Betsayda 
Machado and her band have transformed 
the genre called parranda into a form of a 
“sung newspaper’, bringing the news of the 
day, even political commentaries, into their 
music. The folk music in Barlovento has its 
origins in West Africa. 

“The dances from our area are less wild 
than some other coastal dances [in the 
Caribbean], Machado explains in Spanish. 
‘When you see the dances you’ll see the 
movement of the foot is very limited. And 
this is because the origin of these dances 
was slaves with chained feet.” 

Today, many of Machado’s songs talk 
about the extreme hunger that so many in 
Venezuela now face, but few more poi- 
gnantly than La Situacion. 

“Tt is unbelievable being the kind of coun- 
try that we are—we have sugar, potatoes, 
and greens—that it is impossible to be 
self-sustainable.” 


Machado explains about the song, which 
also describes shortages of the most basics 
of medicine. 

“Venezuela is breaking a lot of hearts right 
now. If you have diarrhea, you can’t find 
medicine... People die from dehydration 
because they can’t find the most simple of 
things.” 

Because of the shortages, there are often 
long lines for the limited food and medi- 
cine that remain in Venezuela. Across the 
country, people wake up before the crack 
of dawn to get a good spot in line, and this 
process is also described through music. 

“La Situacion speaks about the early 
risers,” Machado elaborates. “There is a 
list if you go to specific places, they give a 
number based on your ID card... Some- 
times you spend the day in a line and you 
don’t find anything.” 

“This is a very delicate and serious matter 
that is affecting the country in all levels 
and regions,” explains Souki. “There is a 
national saying [called] The Maduro Diet... 
It is very common to see people looking 
for food in the garbage... It is part of the 
strange reality that Venezuela is going 
through right now.” 

Because Barlovento (in northern Venezu- 
ela) is a rural area, it is also a place where 
some can confront the extreme hunger 
through fishing and hunting, if they can 
afford the tools of the trade. 

This subject is dealt with in the song No 
La Peles Papa, written by Oscar Ruiz, one 
of the singers and percussionists in Mach- 
ado’s band, La Parranda El Clavo. “No 
La Peles tells the story of a dad going out 
hunting with his son,’ Machado explains 
about the song. 

“They only have one bullet in their rifle, 
the kid is basically saying to his dad, ‘Don’t 


miss it,’ as if he misses it, there is nothing to 
eat at home.” 

The emotional spirit of Machado’s band 
may have hit rock bottom in March 2019 
when Venezuela suffered through a nearly 
weeklong blackout. Just like the food 
shortages, which side people blamed for the 
calamity depended on politics. Maduro’s 
government alleged that it was the result of 
an American “demonic” plot to cripple the 
country by attacking the electrical grid, but 
offered no evidence to support the claim, 
while the opposition say the blackout was 
the result of long-neglected infrastructure. 

Blanca Castilo plays the furruco in La 
Parranda El Clavo. That’s a friction drum 
similar to the Brazilian cuica (but inverted). 
Right after power was restored, I reached 
her via a poor phone connection, and she 
described what a week without power was 
like in Barlovento. 

“When the lights went off, so did the mu- 
sic, and so did our spirits. We lost hope. We 
couldn’t communicate with our families, 
and had no access to our money.” That was 
because without power, bank machines and 
credit cards were impossible to use. 

While power has been restored, blackouts 
are still sporadic. Venezuela’s political 
situation is still uncertain but Betsayda 
Machado and her band are more optimistic 
about the future. 

They have big international tour plans 
for the rest of 2019 across Europe and the 
Americas, and a remix album is in the 
works. Let’s hope that their next set of “mu- 
sical reports from the field” will no longer 
have to address the subject of starvation. 

Dan Rosenberg is a Toronto-based radio 


journalist and music producer. His reports 


can be heard on Cafe International, Afro- 
pop Worldwide, and ClassicalFM.ca. 


Betsayda Machado: 
“Venezuela is breaking a 
lot of hearts right now.” 
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Four banjo pickers 
document the lives of 
black slave women in 
the American South. 


anjo player and singer Rhiannon 
Giddens may be best known for 
i her work with the Carolina Choc- 
olate Drops but she’s also a musicologist 


and historian of African-American musical 
styles, with a particular interest in the songs 
produced by the enslaved women of the 
American South. 

She’s made it part of her life mission 
to reclaim the forgotten history of Afri- 
can-American music and she shares some 
of her discoveries on the recently released 
Smithsonian/Folkways album Songs of Our 
Native Daughters. 

The record features three female, Afri- 
can-American banjo players — Amythyst 
Kiah, Leyla McCalla, and Giddens 
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herself —along with the female, African-Ca- 


nadian player Allison Russell. Giddens 
brought the quartet together last year to 
record songs, old and new, relating to the 
experience of female slaves. 

“The banjo is based on an African instru- 
ment,” Allison Russell says, speaking about 
her involvement with the Native Daughters 
recording. “The first mention of it, as the 
banza, is in accounts written by Europeans. 
They describe the playing of the slaves on 
ships sailing to America. In the slave com- 
munities of the South, it was adapted, using 
the materials at hand, to the banjo we know. 

“For the first couple of hundred years, it 
was solely a black instrument. The banjo 
became popular with the unfortunate rise 
of minstrel music in the 1830s, played by 
white musicians in black face, sometimes 
alongside black musicians in black face. 
Some of that music is quite beautiful and 
includes a number of the first recordings 
made by black people in America. 

“Rhiannon wanted to reference some of 
those recordings in this project but frame it 
with a modern, black, female perspective. 


After she assembled us, we revisited some 
of those older songs, while writing original 
music to retell the history of black slave 
women, with our voices being heard this 
time. 

“There are very few accounts of black 
women musicians over the past 400 years. 
We read between the lines and found 
interesting accounts of women. We told 
their stories and stories from our own lives 
as well. We want our voices to be heard, 
because this isn’t just about black history, 
it’s a story about all of North America. 

“I’m from Canada and, like Rhiannon, I 
have black and white families in my back- 
ground. It’s a fact that’s often overlooked, 
just as Thomas Jefferson’s black family has 
frequently been erased from history.” 

Russell has been friends with Giddens 
since they met at a folk festival in Vancou- 
ver in 2006. 

“We've worked on various projects over 
the years,” Russell said. “She has a depth 
of knowledge of the black diaspora that’s 
remarkable, music that I was only faintly 
aware of.” After signing on, Russell went 


to producer Dirk Powell’s studio in Louisiana to take part in the 
recording. 

“I’ve met Amythyst and was acquainted with Leyla, but I had 
never played with them before. Creating music together can be 
a delicate proposition but we all felt an immediate kinship and 
level of understanding with one another. By the second day of 
our meeting, we’d written and co-written four songs. We wrote 
until 2:00 in the morning and started recording the next day at 
11 a.m. We did that for 12 days, and the 13 songs you hear on 
the record are the culmination of the creative explosion we had 
together.” 

“The first song that was written for the record, Moon Meets 
the Sun, was composed by me, Allison, and Rhiannon,” says 
Amythyst Kiah. “We all got together and wrote, the focal point 
being the songs the slaves sang after a long, hard day of work. 
Evening was a time they could dance, play music, eat together, 
and watch their kids play games, trying to find some joy in this 
horrible experience. 

“When Rhiannon sang Mama’s Crying Long for us in the stu- 
dio, everyone was weeping. It’s one of the most gut-wrenching 
songs on the record. She told us, ‘I wrote the words down but 
they came from someplace else.’ The whole spiritual aspect of 
the songwriting we did together is encapsulated in that song.” 

The album was recorded live with all four women playing ban- 
jos, as well as other instruments. McCalla played tenor banjo, 
Kiah a five-string banjo with steel strings, Giddens a fretless 
replica of a minstrel show banjo and the fiddle, and Russell a 
five-string gut string banjo and clarinet. Drummer Jamie Dick 
and stand-up bass player Jason Sypher, both long time members 
of Giddens’s band, supplied the rhythm and producer Powell 
added guitar, piano, accordion, and other instrumental textures. 

“The arrangements happened in the studio, with everybody 
contributing,” Kiah said. “We’d take something we’d just 
written, play it a few times, and come up with parts that really 
served the song. Jason and Jamie listened and jumped on the 
tunes. They always knew the right thing to do. We’d do a few 
takes, click record, and go from there. It was a very organic 
process.” 

Russell also says she was exhilarated by the way the recording 
unfolded. “The atmosphere was charged. There was a lot of 
tears, grieving, and celebrating the resilience of our ancestors 
and our own sense of community. It was great to feel you were 
being heard and understood, without having to explain yourself. 
Each of us has often been the only woman, and person of colour, 
in our milieu, so to communicate and commiserate about that 
experience was very healing for us. We’re all different in our 
musical approach, so it was great to be able to make music on 
our own terms, and delve into the painful history of our past, 
doing it with love and hope. 

“There’s still a lot of work to do, and there’s a lot of pain in 
our history, but there’s also strength, resilience, and hope and 
that’s something to celebrate. All of us have felt tokenized with- 
in the folk /Americana world at times, so it was empowering 
to let people know that there is more than one black girl banjo 


player in the world.” 


Winter Wilson 
Live & Unconventional 


The new live album, featuring the legendary Fairport Convention 


“Everything that defines folk music and what makes it great ... 


Deserve to be as widely known as classics by Woody Guthrie.” 


Barry Hammond, Penguin Eggs 2018 
J c Oc 


“A tour-de-force display of outstanding songwrit ing.” 


John Waltham, The Living Tradition 


“Kip Winter simply has a voice to die for.” 


John Roffee, Maverick Magazine 
~ wh c 


Touring Canada September 2019 


Fri Sept 6th 
Sat Sept 7th 
Sun Sept 8th 
Tue Sept 10th 
Wed Sept 11th 
Thu Sept 12th 
Fri Sept 13th 
Sat Sept 14th 
Sun Sept 15th 
Fri Sept 20th 
Sat Sept 21st 
Sun Sept 22nd 
Fri Sept 27th 
Sat Sept 28th 
Sun Sept 29th 


Commox Valley, Cumberland, VI, BC 
Ground Zero Lounge, East Parksville, VI, BC 
Guilt & Co, Vancouver, BC 

The Roundhouse, Vancouver, BC 

The Milk Crate, Kelowna, BC 

The Dream Cafe, Penticton, BC 

The Rocky Mountain Folk Club, Calgary, AB 
Lethbridge Folk Club, Lethbridge, AB 

Ye Olde Jar Bar, Medicine Hat, AB 

Wolf Willow Concerts, Saskatoon, SK 
Valley Centre For The Arts, Qu'Appelle, SK 
Artesian Arts, Regina, SK 

Studio 13, Hamilton, ON 

Barnstone's Northern Ramble, Renfrew, ON 
Rickk's Room, Wentworth-Nord, Quebec 


For full details and further information, go to 
www.winterwilson.com 
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A new, live-off-the- 
floor disc captures 
the spirit of longtime 
friends barnstorming. 


fe 3 


have a little country place with 
a barn north of the city,” Jim 
Cuddy says. “I started to play 
in the loft of the barn in all kinds of weath- 
er; I played up there in horrible rainstorms 
and I felt I could make a nice acoustic 
record here.” 


As the leaves started to change, and the 
nights cooled, old friends gathered for a 
three-day hang at their ringleader’s barn. 
The result: a live-off-the-floor batch of 
beautiful music from the Jim Cuddy Band, 
captured by LiveWire’s remote recording 
truck. 

Countrywide Soul is the product of these 
“barn” sessions. Produced by Tim Vesely, 
Cuddy, and Colin Cripps, it features a dozen 
songs curated from Cuddy’s solo—and 
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Blue Rodeo’s—catalogue. These tunes are 
reimagined and each band member is given 
time to shine. For good measure, and in 
the spirit of the record, two classic country 
covers (Rhinestone Cowboy and Almost 
Persuaded) round out the mix. 

Flash back to September 2018. That’s 
when Cuddy sent word to his longtime 
bandmates that it was time to seek shelter 
from the distractions of the city and gather 
at his barn to make some music. That was 
the extent of the plan. 

For most Jim Cuddy Band records (in- 
cluding Constellation released last year) 
it’s methodical and planned. Cuddy and 
guitarist/producer Cripps plot together what 
the record will be and then enter the studio 
with an outline of what outcome they are 
seeking. In this case, it was ‘let’s take three 
and a half days and see what happens’. 
After touring together for the better part 
of the year, the group was in synch, so no 
rehearsals were needed. 

“If you work with same people all the 
time, you don’t have to say anything, they 
just know what to bring,” Cripps explains. 
“Then, it’s just a case of what is working 


and what is not working and you make 
decisions on that basis.” 

“This band is so good and sometimes they 
are underrepresented on the records since 
the emphasis is usually on my songs and the 
singing,” Cuddy adds, describing the group 
he has been playing with for two decades 
now, ever since his first solo record (All In 
Time) in 1999, 

“The first day we recorded it was almost 
too hot to be in the barn. We ate outside 
every night and by the last night it was 
almost too cold. This dramatic change in 
the weather was all part of the mood we 
captured on the record. 

“There were no solos done after,” he adds. 
“Tt was all live off the floor, in the first 
take. Everyone in my band is an incredible 
player. I hoped to capture the magic that we 
create live on record.” 

The magic is evident from the first notes 
of the first single (Back Here Again). Driven 
by Anne Lindsay’s frenetic East Coast 
kitchen-party fiddling, the tune speaks about 
the joys of returning home. 

From there, each remaining member of 
Cuddy’s band (Cripps on guitar; Joel An- 


derson, drums; Bazil Donovan, bass; Steve 
Cooper, keyboards; and multi-instrumental- 
ist Jimmy Bowskill) add sizzling solos that 
showcases their respective talents. 

During the course of our conversation, 
Cuddy constantly talks about how lucky 
he is to play with such a talented group of 
friends. He describes Bazil as “the main 
sail;” Cripps as the one who creates atmo- 
spheres, and Anne is “a wonder.” Another 
example of the genius in this collective, 
Bowskill—the most recent addition to the 
Cuddy band—learned to play the Dobro the 
weekend before the sessions happened. 

Lindsay and Cuddy went to middle school 
together but it wasn’t until their sons played 
house-league hockey in the same league 
that they reconnected. The virtuoso violin- 
ist, who has played with Led Zeppelin and 
The Who in the past, and won awards for 
her solo work, describes the Countrywide 
Soul sessions as a spirited affair. 

“Tt was a real celebration of a band that 
has been together for 20 years and knows 
each other well,” she recalls. “I love being 
in the country; it’s so inspiring. I was 
staying in a little cabin on the property and 


would wake up and go for a swim every 
morning in the pond and then play a little 
fiddle to get warmed up for what we would 
track that day. It was just a beautiful way to 
make music.” 

For this collection of beautiful music, 
Cuddy penned a pair of new songs at the 
farm: the aforementioned Back Here Again 
and the gritty rocker Glorious Day, which 
the songwriter had percolating in his mind 
for a long time. 

“IT wanted one to be a zipped-up East 
Coast fiddle tune and one to be slightly 
more psychedelic,” Cuddy explains. “I 
figured those two would be the goal posts of 
the record that everything in between would 
wrap around. I love how they turned out.” 

As for the pair of covers, they are country 
classics Blue Rodeo played in their early 
days honing their sound at the legendary 
Horseshoe Tavern in Toronto. 

One in particular, (Almost Persuaded) 
is an homage to Mimi, who ran a little 
restaurant in Toronto and was a good friend 
to many in the arts community, including 
Cuddy. 

“She was very connected to us,” he 


3 


recalls. “She always said to me, ‘You never 
let me down, Jim!’ That was enormous 
pressure...if she only knew.” 

Another cover song that didn’t make the 
record, and was removed at the last minute, 
was a take on Ryan Adams’s Come Pick Me 
Up. 

Cuddy explains: “The last thing you do 
is master the record. I went to New York 
and was out to dinner and ready to finally 
celebrate. While there, I got a text from 
my manager, Susan, telling me about the 
Ryan Adams story that was going to be all 
over the New York Times in the morning 
about his abusive treatment of women, and 
the stories even referenced him as ‘Ryan 
Adams of Come Pick Me Up fame’. I didn’t 
even get 20 minutes to enjoy the record!” 

Jokes aside, Countrywide Soul is a record 
that captures the spirit of a group of long- 
time friends, picking up what they left on 
the road and on the stage, and bottling that 
energy so it explodes from your speakers, 
giving listeners a taste of what it’s like to 
hear the Jim Cuddy Band live. And, that’s a 
good thing. Maybe, they should convene at 
Jim’s barn more often. 


TWENTY SEVENTH ANNUAL | AUGUST 15-18 
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Cellist creates a com- 
pelling soundtrack 
inspired by Robert 
Service’s poetry. 


By Pat Langston 


cello may not be the first thing 
that leaps to mind when you think 
4. of OBut with spookily melodious 
lines such as “There are strange things 
done in the midnight sun / By the men who 
moil for gold” echoing in her head, music 

is exactly what cellist Christine Hanson 
thought of in the mid-2000s. 
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That’s when Hanson, who’s from Ed- 
monton but spends considerable time in 
Glasgow, Scotland, composed and recorded 
The Creation of Sam McGee, her compel- 
ling musical take on the poem. The album, 
which is set out in acts suitable to the 
theatricality of both the poem and her own 
composition, features Hanson’s cello, other 
musicians playing everything from fiddle 
to trombone, and the burry voice of the 
late Scottish poet Michael Marra reciting 
Service’s haunting lines about a fictional 
cremation in the frozen Yukon. 

As you'll recall, the poem’s narrator, 
“Cap,” has promised his fellow prospector 
Sam McGee that he’d cremate him should 


McGee die in the North. Death arrives, and 
Cap, after hauling his pal’s frozen body for 
days across “that land of death,” fulfils his 
promise when he discovers a derelict boat 
on the shores of “Lake Lebarge” and uses it 
as a makeshift crematorium. But when Cap 
peaks inside, there sits McGee, come back 
to a kind of life. 

Like McGee, the yarn never quite leaves 
you once you’ ve read it. 

Hanson’s creation is seeing its own revival 
these days as she tours the piece, including 
dates in Canada later this year. 

Hanson first read the poem in elementary 
school. To her Grade 5 self, “It was just 
an interesting, slightly unusual poem,” she 


says, but not one she thought much about 
thereafter. Then, in the early 2000s, having 
started performing in Scotland (she was 
drawn there after learning the cello once 
had a key role in Scottish traditional music) 
she landed a commission with the Celtic 
Connections festival in Glasgow to create 
a piece. 

She knew she wanted to link her Canadian 
experience to Scotland in some way but, 


’ 


“For three months, I was really sweating 

it because I didn’t have a clue as to what 

I was going to do,” she says. “Then I was 
in Glasgow Central station, and the idea of 
Sam McGee came to me just like that.” 

In an interesting aside, she notes that 
the peripatetic Service, who was born in 
England but spent a good chunk of his life 
in Canada and elsewhere, at one point lived 
just five minutes from her own residence in 
Glasgow. 

Another connection: in her show, Hanson 
projects paintings by the late Canadian 
painter Ted Harrison based on the poem. 
Harrison, it turns out, was a favourite of her 
parents, and she grew up with Harrison’s 
artwork in her home. 

Working from a poem was a new but fruit- 
ful experience for Hanson. “I find it frees 
me up if I’m working within a framework. 
It was an interesting process—I needed a 
full year to write the music and connect 
with what I was doing. I’d get an idea in 
the middle of the night or in the bath. It was 
ever-present in my brain.” 

When she was ready, she gathered her 
team, including musicians such as Kev- 
in Murray (guitar/mandolin) and Brian 
McAlpine (piano/accordion), and headed 
to an isolated recording studio in the West 
Highlands. The final version was laid down 
at 3 a.m., when Hanson and company decid- 
ed they'd give it one last shot. “What you’re 
hearing is very spontaneous.” 

It’s also very good. 

For instance, her composition— which 
both sets up and reflects on Marra’s reading 
of the poem—captures the bleakness and 
beauty of the far northern landscape, the 
labour of hauling that dead corpse, and the 
turmoil that consumes Cap as he searches 
for some way to build a pyre in a treeless 
landscape. 

Although she didn’t recognize them back 
in Grade 5, Hanson the adult realized how 
those themes, along with others like loneli- 


ness and dread, inform the original poem. 

“There’s the deep anxiety and burden of a 
promise when you’ve given someone your 
word. It’s a big deal if you promise some- 
one something when they die, particularly 
for Cap with the burden of this promise 
as well as Sam dead on the dog sled. He’s 
freaking out up there alone in the vastness 
of the North.” 

There’s also humour in both the poem and 
Hanson’s music, and the interplay between 
humour, anxiety, and darkness ratchet up 
the intensity of each. 

With all that richness built into Service’s 
original work, it’s little wonder that, like 
Sam, the poem has attained its own im- 
mortality. It’s become a campfire standard, 
there’s an ominous recitation by Johnny 
Cash, it has a berth in the 1983 Oxford Book 
of Narrative Verse, and so on. 

Hanson, who trained as a classical cellist 
but whose catholic interests have includ- 
ed studies in jazz, brings smart musical 
insights to Service’s poem. For example, 
the section leading up to Cap’s discovery 
of the derelict steamer, a section that finds 
him uncertain about what to do, is a bluesy 
piece with a prominent, mourning horn. 
“It’s supposed to convey the vastness and 
being alone in the Arctic, the expansiveness 
of going into himself,” she says. 

That section is followed by a cello vamp 
that leads into a strathspey as Cap realizes 
he can fulfil his promise. “It’s urgent,” 
says Hanson. “It’s about decision, tension, 
moving ahead.” 

The poem is about rebirth and reinvention, 
says Hanson. “One piece at the end of what 
I wrote (Reincarnation Midnight Sun) is 
meant to be joyful and reassuring, about 
how people can reclaim themselves and be- 
come anew after going through something 
very stressful.” 

Touring her composition in Scotland, 
Hanson has realized how well-known 
Service’s poem is there. “People say, ‘You 
know, my father used to read this’ or ‘My 
grandfather used to read this in front of the 
tes 

She has yet to bring the work to northern 
Canada but Hanson is looking forward to 
her fall tour here (keep an eye on crema- 
tionofsammegee.com for the schedule). 

“One of my goals is to play this music 
up in the Yukon Territory. I’ll go coast to 
coast if people want it.” 


sultans of strin 
are embarking on a new project, 
recording with incredible talents from 
the USA & Canada, many of whom have 
come to North America as recent 
immigrants and refugees. 


Let's highlight the extraordinary 
contributions of those that arrive here 
from around the globe. Each one of us 
has a remarkable story to tell, and we are 
excited to share the beauty of these 
collaborations with you. 


Please visit our Indiegogo 
fundraising page: 


https://igg.me/at/sultans 


FEATURING: 
Ahmed Moneka - IRAQ / CAN 
Amir Amiri-IRAN/CAN 
Anh Phung - VIETNAM/CAN 
Anwar Khurshid - PAKISTAN/ CAN 
Béla Fleck - USA B 
Donné Roberts - MADAGASCAR / CAN 
Duke Redbird - OJIBWE ELDER / CAN 
Edmar Castaneda - COLOMBIA/ USA | 
Fethi Nadjem - ALGERIA/CAN 
Gundem Yayli Grubu - TURKEY 
Ifrah Mansour - SOMALIA / USA 
Imad Al Taha - IRAQ / USA 
Majd Sukar - SYRIA/ CAN 
Nagmeh Faramand - IRAN / CAN 
Robi Botos - HUNGARY / CAN 
Rosendo Chendy Leon - CUBA/ CAN 
Sammy Figueroa - PUERTO RICO / USA 
Selcuk Suna- TURKEY/CAN 
Twin Flames - INDIGENOUS / CAN 
Wales om 


www.sultansofstring.com 
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Quartet rediscovers 
its Cape Breton roots 
and salutes the stir- 
rings of folk-rock. 

By Levi Gogerla 


Y ith rolling violin, the strum of 
bouzouki, and the tradition- 
; ¥ al cascade of concertina, 
Cape Breton natives Villages offer a whiff 
of experimentation pioneered by such 
swashbuckling English folk-rock bands as 
Steeleye Span and Fairport Convention. 

Villages bridge the sounds of the Mari- 
times and the British Isles, with a dreamy 
synth’ drone and a contemporary tapestry of 
eclectic indie drive. 

The four members of Villages weren’t 
brought up as traditional players and delib- 
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erately sought to distance themselves from 
Cape Breton’s Celtic heritage. Making up 
the group Mardeen, they rose to prominence 
in Canada’s indie scene with their track 
Telephones, championed by such artists as 
Mo Kenny. 

But try as they might, the tradition was al- 
ways within them. Returning to their roots, 
Villages now embraces the melodies of their 
ancestry to tell the traditional folk stories 
they grew up with and to pay homage to 
the sound they’ ve always found internally 
familiar. 

“It’s been a pleasure to embrace our 
roots,” Matt Ellis, Villages concertina 
player and vocalist says, alongside Jon 
Pearo, co-vocalist and mandolin player, 
respectively. 

“With Mardeen we kind of ran away from 
it but it’s something that is undeniable to 
us, and with Villages we decided to fully 
embraced that side of us.” 


Growing up in Cape Breton, the members 
of Villages were exposed to traditional, folk 
and otherwise. Villages treat the craft of 
songwriting the same no matter what genre 
that they’re presenting. Between Mardeen 
and Villages, they take both bands extreme- 
ly seriously. 

“Coming from Cape Breton, we were 
always natural storytellers,” Pearo says. 
“Having our families being heavily 
involved with folklore, storytelling, and 
poetry, we figured we would get into it, too, 
but do it on our own terms. With Villages, 
the song kind of comes first in its purest 
form. What we’ve kind of done on the 
self-titled record, and I think what we’ll 
sort of continue to do, is push those songs 
sonically with a repertoire of more modern 
instrumentation.” 

Villages has always used instruments 
reminiscent of traditional storytellers. Their 
live repertoire and recordings, however, 


include all forms of effect pedals, amps, and synthesisers —so 
much so they’re often picked on by the sound technicians due 
to the sheer amount of gear they carry for such a small band. It 
is this paraphernalia that provides their contemporary backdrop 
while retaining the internal familiarity present in the songs and 
style of the past. 

“Touring,” Ellis says, “we have shared the stage with tra- 
ditional folk artists but also indie rock artists. I don’t know if 
there’s one that feels more appropriate than the other. With both 
our bands, these are avenues for creative expression and playing 
in these two groups help us scratch both those itches and it’s 
really satisfying on both parts.” 

The music of Villages itself comes from a place of authentic- 
ity. Within the songs, the artists embrace the storytelling from 
home. It relates in prose and musicianship just how they were 
raised, and how their elders shared their stories and folklore. 

One such story, Fairy Cave for example, is a track that tells the 
story of a horse farmer who lived a few communities apart from 
where the band grew up as children. One night as the farmer was 
bringing his horses from the field to his stable he realizes that 
someone had already tied them up. Furthermore, not only were 
they securely fastened but there were little fine braids adorned 
along their manes. 

Thinking maybe his wife’s work, on closer inspection they 
were both amazed by the intricacy of the braid work and how 
fine and small the knots were. Come Mass the next morning, 
they ask the local priest, knowing he, too, owned horses, about 
this conundrum. In verse, Villages illuminate that the work was 
done by fairies and that the father, too, experienced something 
similarly incomprehensible. 

“Thomas Stajcer, who produced the record, had such a huge 
hand in shaping the sound. What you hear in the introduction to 
this record on The Awakening of Spring is a field recording that 
we were able to capture at my families’ property in Cape Breton 
along the shores of the Bras D’or lake. The instrumentation 
really started coming to life, it was a way to awaken the record 
having that mixture of natural sounds with new colour. A way to 
look forward, and a way to progress the sound,” Pearo says. 

Villages was a project sparked by the band’s desire to do jus- 
tice to the sound they grew up with. Elements of their sound are 
associated with Cape Breton musical legacy but the members 
give themselves both time and space in which to grow in their 
own ways and form their own traditions. There is a fine balance 
on their self-titled LP with full-on traditional storytelling and 
more self-reflective pieces that touch on the human condition. 

Villages appeal to a lot of different age groups. There are 
people who are interested in folk music that shares the internal 
familiarity and history, while newer listeners may appreciate the 
move towards modern instruments and newly stylized recording 
techniques. 

“People in the Maritimes have a really open heart when it 
comes to different styles. The purest form of music lovers. 
They’re very accepting on exploring new sounds. We've always 
had respect for the traditional music and we’re actively trying to 
get people into it and embracing it. There’s merit in the music. 
With Villages, I hope we can help people see that,” Pearo says. 


THE SMALL 
GLORIES 


THE RED | 


uft and Edwards sound right at home 


gether, and they may soon join duos 
like Mandolin Orange and Shovels & Rope 
“among the ranks of Americana prestige.” 
PASTE Magazine 


TOUR 


Fri, 7 Jun - Kluane Mountain Bluegrass Festival, Haines Junction 
Fri, 19 Jul - Stewart Park, Perth 
Sun, 21 Jul - Home County Folk Festival, London 
Fri, 26 Jul - Stan Rogers Festival, Canso 
Wed, 31 Jul - Summer Concert Series in Caseley Park, Riverview 
Fri, 2 Aug - Indian River Festival, Indian River 
Sat, 3 Aug - Blue Skies Music Festival, Frontenac County 
Thu, 8 Aug - Edmonton Folk Festival, Edmonton 
Sun, 18 Aug - Bear Creek Folk Festival, Grande Prairie 
Fri, 27 Sep - New Moon Folk Club, Edmonton 
Sat, 28 Sep - Bow Valley Music Club, Calgary 
Thu, 3 Oct - Empress Theatre, Fort Macleod 
Fri, 4 Oct - St Basil’s Cultural Centre, Edmonton 


Distributed by QUTSIDE 


ASSINIBOINE & THE REO 


| WHEN YOU'RE READY 


“Her songs are sophisticated 
contemporary folk...highlights: Million 
Miles, When You’re Ready and radio 
friendly ‘Light Came In (Power Went 
ne Out)’.” —MOJO 
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anada's rendwned folk festivals overeome numerous challenges on an annual 
aay They new face the fallout from a preponderance of diverse competition. 


Roddy Campbell highlights the problems and the retorts. All photos courtesy of 
the Edmonton Folk Music Festival. 


iday, Aug. 18, 1961, Orillia, 
ON: the modern era of Ca- 
nadian folk festivals begins 
with Mariposa. Run more 
» — on amateur enthusiasm than 
pr eeevenal business acumen, it sets in mo- 
tion a model that gradually spreads through- 
out the country. Today, there are more than 
200 annual folk festivals nationwide, often 
staffed by personnel holding arts manage- 
ment degrees, and generating millions of 
dollars in revenue. Some are among the 
largest and most successful in the world, 
with a rightful international reputation for 
their astute, artistic innovation. Others yet 
offer free, discerning, often distinct events 
largely for the love of the music. 
Whatever their standing, these outdoor 
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events face unrelenting challenges. Inclem- 
ent weather can wreak havoc with plans and 
performances. The Stan Rogers Folk Fes- 
tival in Canso, NS, took a crippling blow 

in 2014 when hit by a hurricane. The year 
before, Prince’s Island Park, home of the 
Calgary Folk Music Festival, was under 10 
feet of water when the Bow River burst its 
banks just weeks before the festivities. Ed- 
monton had to evacuate its site on opening 
night 2017 due to dangerously high winds. 
That set the organization back an estimated 
$120,000. And forest fires throughout West- 
ern Canada last summer reduced visibility 
and air quality to the point government offi- 
cials issued health warnings. It had a direct 
impact on festivals throughout Alberta and 
British Columbia. 


Photo of Sarah McLachlan 


“The forest fires have been catastrophic,” 
says Peter North, artistic director of Salmon 
Arm Roots and Blues Festival. “Not just for 
our event but the community as a whole. 

In certain parts of the province, people are 
looking at escaping with their cattle, their 
livestock, and their businesses. Slipping 
away for a weekend for a music festival 
isn’t on the table, you know.” 

“Regina Spektor’s tour manager said to 
me, ‘I have an artist who’s very worried 
about the smoke’,” says Terry Wickham, 
producer of the Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival. “I said, ‘Well, she should be. But 
I’ve good news and bad news for you. The 
good news is the smoke’s going away. The 
bad news is it’s going to get rainy and cold.’ 
And it poured down.” 


Torrential rain comes with the territory. 
And fair-weather fans who wait to purchase 
tickets at the last minute can often make the 
difference between a financial deficit or sur- 


plus. Beer sales also tumble in cold weather. 


In the case of Edmonton in 2018, sales fell 
as much as $80,000 over the weekend. 

“What I found in the ’90s,” says Wick- 
ham, “‘Eureka! Spend more on the artistic 
budget, create a big difference in the 
weekend ticket price, and people will buy 
in advance rather than at the gate. That will 
provide weather insurance.’ And that’s what 
happened.” 

otwithstanding the possibility 

of plagues, pestilence, and the 

odd creek rising, one of the 
most critical concerns currently facing all 
Canadian folk festival artistic directors is 
attracting marquee talent—artists who will 
appeal to the general public as well as folk 
fans—and meeting the ever-increasing 
fees they demand. The cost for an artist of 
Serena Ryder’s standing, for instance, has 
almost tripled in the past few years, with no 
new album to justify that increase. Ryder’s 
appeal, however, transcends folk audiences 
and attracts interest from numerous rock 
and indie pop festivals that continually 
spring up all over North America. Supply 
and demand. Simple. 

“Those big corporate things keep popping 
up,” says the noted songwriter and artistic 
director of Summerfolk in Owen Sound, 
ON, James Keelaghan. “They last for a 
few years then implode because they can’t 
sustain whatever their model is. They arti- 
ficially raise [the price of an artist]. There 
was WayHome Music & Arts Festival on 
the same weekend as us north of Barrie, 
that is happily gone. It was started by the 
same people that did Bonnaroo. They had 
a pocketful of money. You go to book 
performer X, and they go, ‘In your market 
I need to get X amount of dollars.’ “Where 
in my market are you getting X amount of 
dollars?’ And you know right away. And 
that makes it even more challenging for me 
on my weekend. 

“You can’t fault artists for going for top 
dollar, a gig that can pay them twice, three 
times what I can pay them. I don’t fault 
performers in this at all and I don’t fault 
managers or agents either. They are looking 
out for their artists.” 

“There’s a real struggle this year, even 


with artists that normally don’t sell a lot of 
tickets,” says Doug Cox, artistic director of 
Vancouver Island MusicFest. They want to 
negotiate for every single performance they 
do at the festival. This used to be unheard 
of. They want to negotiate how many 
concerts they do, what time of day they are 
on stage, who they are going to be onstage 
with. “You are not going to sell 20 tickets 
for our festival. I quite frankly don’t care if 
you are here. I’ll find somebody else.’ This 
is becoming part of the norm’ now.” 

“The most powerful word you have is no,” 
says Wickham. “Al Green for $250,000? 
He can’t fill the Jubilee Auditorium [an 
Edmonton soft-seat venue that holds about 
2,400 people]. Neil Young probably wants 
seven figures. Give me a break. 

“We’re tough at the top but generous 
at the bottom of the pay scale. When Ani 
diFranco first played our festival [1993], 
she asked for $500. She was driving around 
sleeping in her car at the time. We gave her 
$2,000. That’s the kind of things we like to 
do.” 

Marquee performers drive people to the 
gate, says Peter North, but draws a line at 
paying upwards of $75,000 to $100,000. 
Rather, he solicits supportive, celebrated 
artists such as Colin James and Michael 
Franti, who understand the community 
aspect of folk festivals and their tentative 
finances. 

“Colin James can sell out a 2,500-seat 
venue,” says North. “Playing for us, he gave 
our ticket sales a big boost. That allows 
everybody a good payday. Michael Franti’s 
people were very fair. They know what folk 
festivals can afford. And this year we have 
The Jim Cuddy Band...” 

As previously noted, festivals continue to 
sprout like hairs on the point of a pension- 
er’s nose. Even artists such as The Decem- 
berists, Brandi Carlile, Bon Iver, Le Vent 
du Nord, Fred Eaglesmith ... have started 
their own events. Naturally enough, James 
Keelaghan finds the competition exasper- 
ating. 

“When you take where we sit at Sum- 
merfolk, on the same weekend there’s 
Bear Creek, Salmon Arm Roots and Blues, 
there’s the Aurora River Festival, the Phila- 
delphia Folk Festival, the Milwaukee Irish 
Festival, the Peterborough Folk Festival, 
there’s probably a couple of others Iam 
forgetting,” says Keelaghan. “You have all 


these festivals chasing basically the same 
pool of artists. It means you have to book 
farther out in order to steal a step on other 
artistic directors.” 

=y “Wy istorically, the initial pay scale 

| for folk festival artists derived 

_ from the left-wing altruism 
that nurtured the North American urban 
folk revival of the’50s and ’60s. Newport 
Folk Festival set the standard in 1959. 
Mariposa followed suit two years later. All 
artists were paid the same union scale. All 


received equal billing, their names printed 
on posters in alphabetical order—that trait 
still exists, although it’s becoming less and 
less prominent. 

Interviewing the late, renowned, Mari- 
posa artistic director Estelle Klein in 1994, 
she gave me this wonderful anecdote: “All 
artists received union scale. That was not 
negotiable. I wanted to have James Taylor 
one year [1970] and his manager told me 
that he was getting $20,000 for playing the 
next week at the Hollywood Bowl. I said, 
“Then he could afford to come to Mariposa.’ 
He didn’t argue with that. I said, ‘People 
come to Mariposa because they want to par- 
ticipate in the festival. They are not coming 
to make large sums of money.’ So James 
Taylor said he’d come for one day for $78 
plus airfare and hotel. I said, “Great’.” 

For the record, Klein was the first folk 
festival artistic director to bring together 
diverse cultures at workshops to swap songs 
and share their instrumental expertise. 

Equal pay for artists ended in Edmonton 
in 1986. The then artistic director, Holger 
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rate sy 


A view from the hill: Edmonton mainstage at night 


Petersen (current host of CBC Radio’s 
Saturday Night Blues), scrapped the stan- 
dard rate policy for performers. “The way 
that it was being done in Vancouver and 
said Petersen. The 


CBC subsidized headline acts by paying 


Winnipeg was a farce,” 


them a substantial fee for recording privi- 
leges. “In theory these other festivals were 
paying everybody the same. In practice, 
CBC was paying a lot of their artists.” 

This summer, Mariposa reaches its 58th 
year. The Regina Folk Music Festival cel- 
ebrates its half-century in August. Winni- 
peg clocks in at 45; Summerfolk, 44; The 
Newfoundland and Labrador Folk Festival, 
43; Vancouver, 42; Calgary, Canmore, and 
Edmonton mark their 40th anniversaries; 
Joliette’s Memoire et Racines and London’s 
Sunfest a quarter of a century... 
picture. 


You get the 


Obviously, as folk festivals mature, so too 
do their audiences. In 2003, Norah Jones’s 
album Come Away With Me produced five 
Grammy Awards. Jones helped sell out all 
10,000 weekend passes for the Edmonton 
folk festival in a single morning. But it 
hasn’t sold out since 2014. Ticket sales at 
the Calgary Folk Music Festival and Mu- 
sicFest both peaked in 2013. None of these 
festivals are struggling but clearly a trend 
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has emerged. 
he more progressive festivals 


planned for the future by allowing 
. children in for free until the age of 
ee Heenagers 13-18 received discount tick- 
ets. Students and seniors, too. There is no 
age limit for a full-time student purchasing 
budget priced tickets for Calgary. And this 
year, Edmonton has introduced a reduced 
rate for young adults 18-25. Such affordable 
marketing has paid dividends as second and 
third generations now attend these events. 

But what about the music? Do artistic 
directors now book artists to attract younger 
audiences? Of course they do. Within the 
parameters of folk? Not always. 

“We have intentionally booked bands 
in the past that we thought would reach a 
younger audience,” says Doug Cox, artistic 
director of MusicFest. “It kind of backfired 
on us a little bit. It didn’t work out that 
well for us in terms of them fitting into the 
lineup for the festival.” 

The Sheepdogs? 

“The Trews would be a better example. 
We talked about it between the staff and 
the board: who we are, and what we do. We 
decided we are a roots, global music festi- 
val, and we are going to continue to book 
music that we think is good, not necessarily 


based on trying to attract a younger crowd. 
“Out of the 10,000 people that come to 

our festival, we might have 2,000 younger 
people. Those are mostly people that are 
either really into the music or grew up at the 
festival and truly appreciate what we do. 

“If I was having to book a festival that 
doesn’t truly say what we like or do in order 
to just attract younger audiences, then it’s 
time to move on.” 

It’s no secret that of all the folk festivals 
in the country, Calgary stretches the defini- 
tion of folk more than most in order to ap- 
peal to a younger audience. Artistic director 
Kerry Clarke has booked acts such as Holy 
Fuck, Sheila E, Tortoise, Man Man... 

“Musically, most of these artists, even if 
someone else sees them as on the edge, to 
me, are still great songwriters. We’re the 
first folk festival that I’m aware of to hire 
The Weakerthans. They may be seen more 
as pop artists or indie artists but to me John 
K. Sampson is one of the best songwriters 
in this country. I would put him up against 
anyone who might be called a folk or roots 
songwriter. In my opinion, his songs are at 
least as good or better in terms of inter- 
esting turns of phrase, storytelling, all the 
things that make a good songwriter. 

“Sometimes songwriters come in different 


fashions. We had Arrested Development 
and Fishbone, their roots just happen to be 
in black music, so they are doing more hip 
hop. But again, the songwriting is really 
great. When you look at Fishbone and Party 
At Ground Zero, those lyrics, to me, that’s 
folk music.” 

We'll leave their Lyin’ Ass Bitch for 
another day. 

“T’ve heard anecdotally that we’re not a 
folk festival. Locally, we don’t get criti- 
cism; we get people excited by being a bit 
more edgy.” 

And to think that until Amos Garrett took 
a stand at Winnipeg in 1977, folk festivals 
in Canada offered, primarily, traditional folk 
songs. Acoustic instruments were manda- 
tory. Bothered by the fact that post-war-era 
blues artists were excluded on the account 
of their electric instruments, Garrett, per- 
forming with his partner Geoff Muldaur, 
pulled out his Fender Telecaster, plugged in 
and performed four songs. When confronted 
by artistic director Mitch Podolak, Garrett 
said, “You’re excluding Muddy Waters and 
B.B. King and Sunnyland Slim and this 
wonderful aural tradition...that just happens 
to amplify its instruments. Do you want to 


go public with that?” 

For his part, Podolak accepted Garrett’s 
reasoning. “My attitude was, ‘Great, be- 
cause now we can do whatever the fuck we 
want’.” The incident left no hard feelings 
and Garrett went on to play Winnipeg on 


Garnet and Stan Rogers 


several further occasions. 

Cue 22-year-old Bob Dylan: ‘As the pres- 
ent now / Will later be past / The order is / 
Rapidly fadin’... The order is rapidly fadin’, 
indeed. So what constitutes the new order? 

algary, it seems, has the bit 

between its teeth. Like Winnipeg, 

it offers a separate evening dance 
tent, the Twilight Stage, largely aimed at 
younger punters. Whether you agree with 
the music presented or not, the concept is 
solid. Spontaneous dancing at folk festivals 
in front of mainstage performers is, sadly, 
largely frowned upon. For the most part, 
dancers are shoved off to the fringes. The 
Canmore Folk Music Festival, however, 
on Saturday and Sunday evenings, books 
dance bands for the final mainstage set of 
the night. 

“Any other time there is dancing at 
the side but for that last act everybody’s 
welcome to come in [to the main area] and 
dance,” says Canmore’s artistic director, 
Sue Panning. “Looking from the stage, 
the pictures we see afterwards are of a 
multi-generational group of people. There 
are little kids with their parents, their 
grandparents; it’s really cool. It has worked 
out well.” 

Of all the festival’s in the country, only 
Calgary owns a permanent concert venue, 
Festival Hall. Concerts there add to the 
festival’s coffers. This venue also acts as 
the headquarters for its annual winter event, 


Block Heater. 

“It’s helped us move to being a year-round 
organization,” says Kerry Clarke. “It means 
that we are hiring even more artists every 
year. We are hiring about 30 artists at the 
winter festival, 70 at the summer, a bunch 
[at other indoor venues]. During the year, 
we hire between 150-170 artists. 

“It’s really awesome to have your own 
space to work in and do our own shows. It’s 
cool to be able to do bands like The East 
Pointers two nights in a row. It’s working 
out well; it’s certainly not an albatross.” 

Whatever the future holds for our marvel- 
ous folk festivals, break them down to their 
very essence and you'll discover one key, 
spellbinding element. It’s really all about 
the spontaneous magic you find when gifted 
musicians and singers find common ground, 
reveling in each others talents, and provid- 
ing incomparable thrills for their audience. 
It’s a point of view shared by all the artistic 
directors interviewed for this article and 
summed up succinctly by James Keelaghan. 

“It’s about the experience. It’s about us 
selling the experience,” says Keelaghan. 
“In an age of streaming and everything else, 
it’s about us selling people on the fact that 
the live experience is where it’s at. And 
that a folk festival is really all about going 
to see things you’re not going to see again, 
combinations on a workshop stage. It’s only 
there for that moment and if you are not 


there it’s gone.” 
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® or anyone with even a 
" passing acquaintance 
with the genesis of 
popular music, the name 
» * Muscle Shoals will con- 
vey at least a sharp tingle of curiosity 
and excitement. 

Some may even be transported in- 
stantly to a glorious time and place, a 
distinctive conglomeration of horns and 
rhythm that contributed significantly to 
a golden age in music, including many 
of the most cherished artists of our 
times — Wilson Pickett, Aretha Frank- 
lin, Rod Stewart, Joe Cocker, et al.— 
and some of the most beloved records 
of our time— When A Man Loves A 
Woman by Percy Sledge, Brown Sugar 
by the Rolling Stones, /’// Take You 
There by The Staple Singers, Gotta 
Serve Somebody by Bob Dylan, Loves 
Me Like A Rock by Paul Simon... 

The list is endless and, housing four 
studios, the city of Muscle Shoals — 
more accurately a conclave of cities 
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in Alabama —retains a legendary role 
in contemporary music history and a 
revered place in the hearts of all who 
love it. 

Yet Muscle Shoals isn’t just about 
history and nostalgia. Its legend had its 
roots in the 1950s when Rick Hall set 
up the FAME Studios (Florence Ala- 
bama Music Enterprises), from which 
emerged the famed rhythm section 
of David Hood (bass), Jimmy John- 
son (rhythm guitar), Roger Hawkins 
(drums), and Barry Beckett (keys). The 
area still has four busy working studios 
within a mile or so of one another and, 
with an unbroken tradition dating back 
to those early days, it remains home to 
a distinctively unique sound. More than 
that it has spawned the Muscle Shoals 
Allstars, which still features David 
Hood, the man at the heart of those 
early classics, in a spectacular stage 
show which comes to Vancouver Island 
MusicFest on July 13/14. 

Promising “special guests” —one of 


Muscle Shoals Studio: 
Rick Hall (left) and 
Aretha Franklin (right) 


whom is Billy (i Can Help) Swan—the 
14-strong band features the likes of 
ex-Bonnie Raitt guitarist Will McFar- 
lane; singers Jimmy Hall, Carla Rus- 
sell, Cindy Walker, and Marie Lewie; 
keyboard players Clayton Ivey and 
Harvey Thompson Jr.; along with that 
famous Muscle Shoals horn section, led 
by Charles Rose. 

Yet, perhaps the most intriguing char- 
acter at the heart of it all is a man of a 
much younger vintage, Swiss guitarist/ 
producer Andreas Werner, who not only 
plays rhythm guitar in the Allstars but 
has taken on the role of managing and 
putting the whole shebang on the road. 

Still breathless having just flown in 
from the Blues Music Awards in Mem- 
phis (“the longest awards ceremony 
EVER!”) Andreas sits down and, with 
his European accent laced now with a 
southern twang, talks animatedly about 
his greatest passion— Muscle Shoals 
music. 

Questions: By Colin Irwin 


Muscle Shoals ¢ sion musicians: L te 
Jimmy Johan ‘Carol Buckins, SteveMeli 


Andreas, the first question has to be 
how on Earth did a guy from Switzer- 
land end up in Muscle Shoals in the first 
place? 


I was producing records in Switzerland. I 
met Scott (Boyer) about 10 years ago and 
got connected to some of those guys. 


Were you a fan of that music? 


Oh, yeah! I knew everything from afar. 
I’d buy the records and read as much as I 
could. I knew so much about them so when 
I got there they were surprised someone 
considerably younger than them had shown 
up knowing all that stuff. I think they were 
actually better known in Europe than closer 
to home. I loved all those old records and it 
seemed like all roads led to Muscle Shoals, 
Memphis, and New Orleans. But mainly 
Muscle Shoals because they were so versa- 
tile—there was nothing they couldn’t do. 


So you went there to do some work and 
decided to stay? 


Yes. The music got me there but these are 
all beautiful people and that’s what makes 
you stay. There is a unique little world in 
Muscle Shoals, which is different from 


s, Barry Beckett, 
tler, Pearce Pett 


Nashville, where I live now. It’s family. 
Very personal, and very warm. 


Is there a secret to the way the Muscle 
Shoals sound took off or was it happy 
accident? 


A bit of both. One of the main reasons is 
that it’s off the beaten path and it feels like 
the old music industry just connected there. 
Jerry Wexler and people like that would 
go but they didn’t really change it. It was 
always about the people who played there 
rather than any mechanics behind it. 


How did its reputation grow in the first 
place? 


Rick Hall. He was the one crazy enough 
to try. He started the FAME studio there 
originally with three people. One of them 
was Billy Sherrill, who then decided 
he needed to go to Nashville to make it 
work for himself. I never asked Rick why 
he decided to stay in Muscle Shoals but 
he thought he could make it work there 
by recruiting local talent. Then they got 
successful with Arthur Alexander early on 
with You Better Move On, which got things 
rolling and attracted producers and labels to 
bring in different artists. And When A Man 


Loves A Woman sealed the deal. 

After that, almost every R&B guy wanted 
to go down there and get that sound and so 
it organically evolved. The first rhythm sec- 
tion all deserted Rick and went to Nashville 
and became successful studio musicians, 
so Rick recruited another set of musicians 
who had the time to grow and work every 
day and became this great unit. None of 
them are flashy players. They had Roger 
Hawkins, who was one of the best groove 
drummers ever who glued it all together 
and made that groove with its unique time 
signature behind the beat. And that was the 
foundation for them to build on. 


Do you see it as a particular sound or 
more as a feeling? 


A feeling. Not at the beginning. It was all 
R&B originally but they were able to apply 
it to everything. They played in a simple, 
groove-orientated way and the rhythm 
guitar was almost a percussion instrument. 
That set them aside from any other rhythm 
section, and Jimmy Johnson was the master 
of it. David Hood wasn’t a busy bass player 
but his pocket was so deep, together with 
Roger Hawkins and Barry Beckett, who had 
more of a musical education and could add 
a bit more sophistication. 
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What about the production side? 


What set that apart was maybe an exten- 
sion of Stax. The production, recording, and 
mixing was always based around the bass 
drum and the bass—there was a bit more of 
that than compared to other R&B record- 
ings from the same era. 


Was there anybody or anything that 
really knocked you sideways and decided 
you that America and Muscle Shoals was 
where you wanted to be? 


Yes —Eddie Hinton, without any question. 
For a lot of reasons. He was so insanely 
talented as a guitarist, songwriter, and 
producer and he played certain other instru- 
ments, too. Unfortunately, he was also quite 
mentally challenged, which in a weird way 
made his story more compelling, Sad but 
compelling. He could do everything so well 
and he was one of my favourite singers. 

But there were many others, too— Dan 
Penn and Spooner Oldham and George 
Jackson on the songwriting side. But with 
those guys, one of the main things that 
attracted me was that it was always about 
the team effort. I always gravitate more to 
the session players and the people behind 
the scenes. 
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It must have been weird for you to be 
working with your heroes... 


I pinch myself every day. I never take it 
for granted. It’s like a miracle to me. But at 
the same time, I see it as my duty to make 
Sure it is presented in the best possible light 
and that they get their deserved due and that 
in the studio there is quality control. 


Were they suspicious of you? A younger 
Swiss guy coming in to manage them? 


No, I don’t think so. They were glad 
that someone was there willing to help. It 
happened so organically. I never really had 
a plan. Nobody did. It just happened that 
way and I seemed to be the one there who 
could complement what they had—and it 
just happened naturally. They actually made 
it very easy for me because they were so 
warm and humble. There are those Wayne’s 
World moments... ‘I am not worthy, I am 
not worthy...’ but they were so natural they 
sucked that right out of me. 


A key point in the revival of interest in 
Muscle Shoals music was the 2013 film 


documentary; how did that happen? 


That was a complete coincidence. Greg 


Camalier was on a cross-country trip with 
Stephen Badger, who is also heir to Mars 
candy, and they accidentally saw the city 
limit sign to Muscle Shoals. They’d heard 
the name before, so they looked it up and 
said, ‘Holy crap, that’s where all the music 
came from’ and, long story short, they 
decided to make the documentary. 

With Stephen Badger’s help, they were 
able to pull it off and reach out to Mick 
Jagger and Keith Richards and Aretha 
Franklin and do it right. It was a spur of 
the moment thing that became something | 
nobody expected. 


It must have given you all a great 
boost? 


Yes, it was a blessing for the area and 
gave the musicians almost a victory lap. 
Some of them aren’t still around but the 
ones who are have got a lot more business. 
David Hood from the original rhythm sec- 
tion works all the time. He’s worked with 
Sheryl Crow and The Waterboys and Dan 
Auerbach of the Black Keys in the past few 
months. The Muscle Shoals horns were on 
the last Paul McCartney record and the last 
Buddy Guy record. It’s great because they 
did all those great recordings, then not very 
much happened for a while, so it is great 
they are able to work with A-list artists 
again. 


Has it made a big difference to music in 
the area? 


There are four studios working full time, 
which is almost back to what it was in its 
heyday. FAME is still going; Muscle Shoals 
Sound is mainly a museum; Wishbone has 
been there since the ’70s; but the one that’s 
most current where we mostly work is the 
Nutthouse, which was set up by Jimmy 
Nutt, who was an engineer for Rick Hall 
at FAME and started his own studio about 
14 years ago. But it has always been about 
the players. You can almost take them 
anywhere and they will still get that sound. 
It’s kind of secondary what the building is if 
you want to tap into that. 


Are there lots of tourists there now? 


Yes, it has become quite an interesting 
music tourism destination. They tour FAME 
and Muscle Shoals Sound and there’s the 
Alabama Hall of Fame. Sam Phillips of Sun 
Records was born there and W.C. Handy, 
the father of the blues, was born there; so 
there is a rich musical heritage in the area. 


And now you’re taking the music out, 
doing shows with the Muscle Shoals 
Allstars... 


We could take on more shows but my goal 
from the beginning was to make each one of 


them special and for it not to be just another 
gig. They all do a lot of work in the studio, 
so it’s not like I need to put them to work, 
which is a good position to be in. We don’t 
need to do any hustling. 


Do you play the old classics onstage? 


Yes, we do a heavy dose of Aretha 
Franklin, Wilson Pickett, Staple Singers, 
Arthur Conley...and we use guest singers. 
The other cool thing is that every gig is 
completely unique. Billy Swan is going to 
guest with us. He had a hit in 1974 with / 
Can Help. He actually cut it in Nashville 
but the Muscle Shoals horns played on the 
Elvis version of J Can Help, so we do that. 
Jimmy Hall from Wet Willie, who was Jeff 
Beck’s lead singer, is with us. 


You play guitar with the Allstars your- 
self... 


Yes. I am replacing Jimmy Johnson 
playing rhythm guitar in Vancouver. To 
be honest, I don’t want to. I don’t feel I 
belong there but we have to put on a good 
show and that means someone has to be 
in charge. I’ve studied the parts so I feel I 
can do a good job but it’s not my chair. It’s 
Jimmy’s chair, so I’m carrying his legacy. 
Jimmy made me do it. He said, ‘I can’t do 
it anymore, so you have to.’ I don’t take it 
lightly. It’s a badge of honour for sure. But 
I prefer sitting behind the glass, producing 
records—forget everything else, I’m a fan! 
If I could sit in the audience and listen to 


those guys I’d be more than happy. 


You are clearly passionate about keep- 
ing the Muscle Shoals legend alive... 


Before I started working with them 20 
years ago, the drummer, Roger Hawkins, 
had to retire for health reasons. He’s still 
around, and we include him when we can, 
but that contributed to them falling apart 
a little bit because when he stopped, they 
couldn’t quite get the same sound. And 
maybe my most valuable contribution was 
finding a drummer who could replicate that 
groove. 

They tried out different people and strug- 
gled but I found Lynn Williams, who was 
Delbert McLinton’s drummer for 14 years 
and is also in The Wallflowers. We tried 
him out and that’s when it all came together 
again. He’s the drummer we needed to be 
able to do it right. 


So what of the future? Will the Muscle 
Shoals legend be ongoing 10 years from 
now? 


I feel that when our bass player, David 
Hood, decides to retire it will be the end of 
that era. I’m sure those guys will be able to 
do something sonically which works, and 
it will be fine, but I think it will be a tribute 
rather than the real deal. But whatever 
we can do through playing or keeping the 
legacy alive by talking about it or exhibiting 
somewhere, we will certainly keep doing 
that. 
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lrish Mythen 


Irish Mythen 

Little Bones (Myth Music) 

aa Irish Mythen, 
live onstage, is 
i unforgettable. 
First, there is 
the voice — huge 
and strong—then there is the 
twinkle in the eye and the 


personality that is Irish Mythen. 


Translating that live experience 
to a recording is always going 
to be a challenge. 

Little Bones, the third full- 
length CD from the Irish-born 
P.E.I. resident takes you some- 
where else, somewhere more 
intimate and special in its own 
way, as though she has come 
into our living rooms to tell us 
some stories and sing us some 
songs. 

Instrumentation, primarily 
strings in addition to Mythen’s 
own guitar, are beautifully 
wrought by the Atlantic String 
Machine. Minimal, delicate in 
places, the music serves as the 
perfect platform from which 
the clear and untouched vocals 
leap to create a truly dynamic 
experience within each song. 

The album opens with the 


swinging strings of Deep In 

The Woods, which starts off as 
though she’s telling us a secret 
and moves into raging con- 
fession. Always a storyteller, 
Mythen has written several 
political songs for this record, 
including the plaintive Let Them 
In and the melancholy Little 
Bones. 

Finishing off with an a cappel- 
la version of Patrick Kavana- 
ugh’s Regian Road, it serves to 
showcase once again the power 
and range of the artist’s vocal 
prowess. This record is a quiet 
triumph, giving audiences an 
intimate and personal listening 
experience that captures all that 
is special about Irish Mythen. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Martyn Joseph 
Here Come The Young (Pipe Records) 

A new Martyn 
Joseph record. It 
seems they have 
been a regular 
part of my life 
since I first heard Martyn in the 
early 2000s. 

He came over from Britain 
and wowed Canadian audiences 


for the first time with his songs 
and his amazingly passionate 
performances of them. 

HE still delivers. The title 
track, which opens the collec- 
tion, is a crafted and timely 
piece of work. Exploring the 
current political climate in the 
world, Here Come the Young 
warns us who have been in 
control for awhile that the next 
generation is, “tired of their 
Juture, being taken from the now 
/ you better watch your back sir, 
they’re coming for you now.” 

One of the things I always like 
about Martyn Joseph is that his 
songs are topical, thoughtful, 
and, above all, hopeful with 
an eye on what is good in the 
world as well what needs our 
attention. 

In a lovely song called This 
Glass, he says, “this glass is 
half full, and this glass is heart- 
breakingly beautiful.” 

This skilfully and energet- 
ically produced collection is 
yet another well-made and 
well-placed thread in the 
tapestry that has morphed, over 
40 recordings since the ’80s 
to be Mr. Joseph’s beautifully 
elegant career. Pete Seeger once 
said something along the lines 
of, ‘music can’t change the 
world—but it matters’. 

So it does. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Martyn Joseph 


ad 


The Small Glories 
Assiniboine and the Red (Red House Records) 
I grew up in 
wyetageas, Winnipeg and it 
Se was a given that 
Nee? the cultural life 
ein of the world has 
been greatly enhanced by peo- 
ple who pursued and wrestled 
with their artistic muses at the 
confluence of the rivers Assini- 
boine and Red. Cara Luft and 
JD Edwards prove that truism 


THE SMALL 
GLORIES 


prevails still—in spades. 

Since finding each other 
amidst the always-vibrant 
Winnipeg music scene, they 
coalesced and have quickly 
produced a body of awesome 
music as The Small Glories. 

They have taken another giant 
step forward with the 10 songs 
on this collection. Co-written 
with a cross-section of other art- 
ists such as James Keelaghan, 
Bruce Guthro, Catherine 
MacLellan, their producer Neil 
Osborne, there is not bum song 
in the bunch. 

It’s a terrific effort from the 
first song, a lovely paean to 
Cara’s home province of Alber- 
ta, to the last, a heartfelt love 
song to their adopted home, 
Winnipeg. And in the middle 
there is Oh My Love, a very, 
very pleasing earworm. 

The Small Glories deliver 
impeccably and with all the 
skill and energy of seasoned 
pros. These two know exactly 
what they are doing —they 
sing together like angels and 
play like the dickens. Banjos, 
guitars, accordions, fiddles, and 
anything else needed to show- 
case the songs has been tactfully 
and tastefully employed in the 
service of the songs. A total 
pleasure to listen to. 

The Small Glories’ Assini- 
boine and the Red is definitely 
a keeper. 

— By les siemieniuk 
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J.P. Harris 

Sometimes Dogs Bark At Nothing (Free Dirt) 
J.P. Harris just 

might be the 

future and the 

past of country 


music all rolled 
up into one. 

Just think Jason Isbell meets 
Dave Dudley and Willie Nelson, 
and you have the gist of what 
this Nashville-based singer/ 
songwriter is all about. 

In his mid-thirties, Harris 
has done a lot of livin’ in his 
time — left home at 14, rode the 
rails, worked at everything from 
herding sheep to scrap metal to 
carpentry, lived in cabins with- 
out running water or power for 
a dozen years. He can sing with 
conviction in his ode to Jimmie 
Rodgers: “Yeah, old Jimmy’s 
dead and gone, but this old hobo 
rambles on.” 

Harris explores lots of the 
nooks and crannies of country 
music with songs that Tom 
Russell or even Willie Nelson 
would feel at home with, songs 
about the road, broken hearts, 
and, of course, booze. He’s got 
one of the best lines ever for a 
honky tonk song: “When I quit 
drinking, I start thinking, about 
Starting up again.” 

With that big voice and a 
cracker-jack band of twangy 
guitars and pedal steel, Harris 
sounds way more out of Bakers- 
field than Nashville, but with a 


slight alt-country feel. This is a 
great addition to the oeuvre of 
real country. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Los Texmaniacs 
Cruzando Borders (Smithsonian Folkways) 

Los Texmaniacs are the bench- 
mark of Tejano 
music. Group 
leader Max Baca 
started playing 
accordion at age 


so a 


TEXMANIACS 


CRUZANDO BORDERS J 


5, but when he was nine years 
old, Max’s father drafted him 
into his band to play bajosexto, 
the 12-string Mexican guitar 
combining both bass and treble 
strings. 

Max’s earliest gigs were 
Friday nights on First Nations 
reserves in New Mexico, 
playing what folks there called 
“chicken scratch music”. Then 
on Saturday nights, they’d play 
barn dances for the Mexican 
farmworkers, hanging lanterns 
in the trees and sweeping the 
ground to make a dance floor. 
Sometimes the “band” consisted 
of just two players: Max and 
his father. “The accordion was 
the Tex; the bajosexto was the 
Mex”. 

While performing in New 
Mexico, Flaco Jimenez, the 
godfather of TexMex accordion, 
heard young Max Baca and 
convinced him to relocate to San 


Antonio to join the venerable 
rockers, The Texas Tornados, a 


great band with Freddie Fender, 
Augie Meyers, and Doug Sahm. 

“That band opened my mind 
and taught me a whole new way 
of thinking about music. If you 
listen to some of their stuff, 
it sounds really like a polka. 
You know on the Sir Douglas 
Quintet song, She’s About A 
Mover, Augie Meyers played 
the Vox organ, and he’s playing 
like a bajosexto thing, so its 
really what attracted me to that 
rock’n’roll thing.” 

In 1997, Baca formed his own 
conjunto, Los Texmaniacs, to 
play and preserve the history 
and later developments of Texas 
Mexican music. Cruzando 
Borders is their third imprint 
on the Smithsonian Folkways 
label. The album recaps both 
classic Mexican songs as well 
as contemporary statements that 
tell the same story whether writ- 
ten in the 1930s, like Woody 
Guthrie’s famous protest song 
Deportee, here featuring guest 
vocalist Lyle Lovett, or / Am 
A Mexican, written and sung 
by popular country artist Rick 
Trevifio. 

A Canadian connection 
shows up on a version of Willie 
Nelson’s Across the Borderline, 
with B.C. slide guitarist Doug 
Cox joining the band. 

Cruzando Borders is intended 
to be more than a collection of 
songs. In the present atmo- 
sphere of toxic rhetoric about 
Mexican people and immigra- 
tion, the album is a statement of 
pride in a historic culture. 

Max’s nephew, Josh, the 
band’s accordionist and 
youngest member, states, “The 
younger generation is losing 
their culture. They don’t know 
who they are. Maybe this album 
might help them to see that if 
you’re Mexican-American, 
it’s a beautiful spirit to have. 
There’s a culture behind it and 
it’s been here for years”. 

— By Lark Clark 


Matt Andersen 


Halfway Home By Morning (True North) 

Native to New Brunswick, 
Matt Ander- 
sen’s tenth 
studio outing, 
Halfway Home 
By Morning, 
showcases the blues sensibility 
of a man both boisterous in size 
and stature. 

Halfway Home By Morning 
is a no-nonsense romp through 
horn-driven swagger and the 
serpentine swing of driving bass 
riffs. 

Inward thinking, Andersen 
pens lyrics at times deeply 
personal and heartfelt. When 
slowed down to a bluesy 
stagger, the deeply heartbroken 
tracks evoke the realism of 
heartache and love with a folk- 
like flourish of emotion. 

Not one to dwell solely on 
sentimentality, Andersen capti- 
vates the soul-driven backbone 
of blues and Americana to 
freely pivot between tenderness, 
lamentation, and simply having 
a good time. 

The album is eclectic in its 
embrace of rhythm, blues, 


funk, and soul. Screaming horn 
sections punctuate electric, 
acoustic, and key-driven 
swing — what Andersen nails 
best is his diversity in emot- 
ing a full- bodied and realized 
authentic swinging sound. 
Fans of blues, Americana, 
gospel, funk, and rock will all 
find something here to bring 
them home. Sitting somewhere 
in the steeple of Bo Diddly and 
Buddy Guy, Matt Andersen is a 
commanding presence in a long 
line of rocking blues warriors. 
— By Levi Gogerla 


Facets of Folk (Mara’s Creations) 

Shae In the world 
B® of what we 

mm affectionately 
@ call folk music, 


I’ve sometimes 
thought, ‘we need more song 
interpreters and maybe fewer 
writers.’ 

Since the advent of the singer/ 
songwriter, there are so many 
new songs constantly coming 
at us. And apart from the truly 
great and the traditional, a lot of 
terrific songs never get shared 


or really appreciated as it seems 
most folk musicians are pre- 
occupied with doing only their 
own material. 

Mara Levine was an unknown 
entity to me until this, her third 
release, fell into my hands 
courtesy of our esteemed editor, 
Mr. Campbell. Doing some 
research, it turns out she is New 
Jersey-based and is known 
as a jewellery designer and, 
according to the heading on her 
website, an “interpreter of fine 
and contemporary folk songs”. 

This collection of 13 “fine 


Mara Levine 
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and contemporary folk songs” 
from the likes of Paul Simon, 
Tommy Sands, Gordon Light- 
foot, Bill Staines, and Si Kahn 
is delivered most admirably. 
Ms Levine has a wonder- 

ful voice that she uses with 
heart and aplomb, delivering 
excellent renditions of her 
extremely well-chosen songs. 
Some well known, some not 
so much. 

She takes few liberties 
or flights of fancy, deliver- 
ing very straight forward, 
respectful, and comfortable 
folk renditions of songs such 
as Bitter Green and A Song for 
the Asking. 

Her version of Christine 
Lavin’s The Moment Slipped 
Away is as fine a song as I 
have ever heard and I have 
now experienced it thanks to 
Ms. Levine’s fine choices on 
her excellent playlist called 
Facets of Folk. 

The world needs more such 
interpreters of fine and con- 
temporary folk songs. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Andy Statman 
Monroe Bus (Shefa Records) 

This started 
as a collection 


7 of interpreta- 


Mi tions of Bill 
a Monroedn= 

strumentals but Andy Statman 
turned it into another brilliant 
album of his own mandolin 
compositions — albeit showing 
the influence of the father of 
bluegrass. 

Like Monroe, Statman is 
a total original. In his early 
days, he learned every Monroe 
lick and tune. And like Mon- 
roe, he absorbed all the music 
around him into his playing: 
bebop, blues, eastern Euro- 
pean, even a bit of old time 
rock’n’roll. His lightning-fast 
originality on the mandolin, 
as well as his equally stellar 


ability on the clarinet and his 
role in the revival of klezmer 
music, have earned him hon- 
ours such as fellowship with 
the National Endowment for 
the Arts. 

There are plenty of percus- 
sive Monroe licks here, and 
some of the tunes sound like 
they could have been written 
by him. The opener, the title 
tune, has shades of Uncle Pen, 
and Reminiscence could be 
one of Monroe’s many melod- 
ic waltzes. 

But then Statman goes into 
altered scale territory with Ice 
Cream on the Moon, which 
ends with a straight-ahead 
bluegrass breakdown. Then 
Ain't No Place for a Girl Like 
You could be The Ventures 
gone off the rails. Old East 
River Road reminded me of 
Old Dangerfield, Raw Ride is 
Statman’s Rawhide. 

Statman has his usual trio 
with Jim Whitney on bass 
and Larry Eagle on drums, 
augmented by other musical 
friends such as the amazing 
fiddler Michael Cleveland and 
the atmospheric Hammond 
and pump organ of Glenn 
Patscha. 

You don’t have to be a 
mando nerd or versed in the 
Monroe doctrine to appreciate 
this album. The great melodies 
make it accessible, with just 
enough forays into the Andy 
zone to keep your ears alert. 
— By Mike Sadava 


A\\\ 
Andy Statman 
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Songs of Our Native Daughters 
(Smithsonian Folkways: African American Legacy) 

Anyone look- 
ing for a breath 
of fresh air 


might just stop 
here for awhile. 
Allow yourself to be swept 
away by four powerhouse art- 
ists, each lending her own musi- 
cal specialties and cross-cultural 
influences to a serious recording 
bent on tackling the ills and 
injustices of our world—most 
specifically those endured by 
African-American women. 

Rhiannon Giddens, Allison 
Russell, Leyla McCalla, and 
Amythyst Kiah team together 
with wunderkind Dirk Powell 
to redefine and reinterpret the 
blood-chilling tales of unspeak- 
able miseries endured by slaves, 
their stories spread by minstrels 
along the way. With too many 
highlights to list, nine of the 13 
tracks both soothe and horrify, 
calling haunted spirits back to 
life in the hands of these tal- 
ented women with each caring 
interpretation. 

Borne of the string band tra- 
dition, vintage instruments join 
cello, guitars, mandolin, bass, 
drums while the vocals take 
centre stage, each artist digging 
deep to mine their inner pain, 
transforming it into inspiration. 

From Kiah’s striking lead on 
Black Myself to Giddens’s up- 
lifting treatment on Moon Meets 
The Sun—shared between Kiah 
and Russell, there is joy and 
beauty despite the soul-steal- 
ing reportage. The energetic 
reworking of John Hemphill’s 
John Henry to arrive at the 
woman’s perspective in Polly 
Ann’s Hammer provides Kiah 
with fiddle-driven fuel as she 
challenges the notion of ’the 
“weaker sex’. 


Better By Now (independent) 

BENUAMIN DAKOTA ROGERS new It’s hard to 
believe that 
Benjamin Da- 
kota Rogers is 


still in his early 
twenties. He writes, sounds, and 
plays like he’s been doing this 
for decades in this vivid collec- 
tion of three and four-minute 
stories. 

Propelled by a gruff voice 
slightly reminiscent of Cat Ste- 
vens, this album is replete with 
the emotion, the pain, and the 


P Brian O hEadhra & Fiona 
” . insight that comes from a long, 


Russell’s rich You’re Not MacKenzie’s Maria is a plain- hard road. 
Alone provides the rally cry tive song inspired by a painting “So cry me a river that will 
that runs through this entire of a 19th century Italian refugee keep me afloat,” he pleads in 
project, as cello, accordion, and __in Scotland. Cauldron features Til I Die. In the title song, 
banjo drive home the fact that African drums in its exposé of he can’t even say her name 
resilience comes from a shared biological weapon tests carried “cause you're not bad, you’re 
experience —and that music out by Britain in the 1950s. Jog- just bad for me.” 
helps us to love and to heal. amaid Bothan is O hEadhra’s And in $7, he’s broke in 
This substantial hotbed of lilting song tribute to the land Nashville, where instead of 
musical history, reborn afresh and its wildlife. being a star, he couldn’t sing the 
for today’s troubled times, is O hEadhra and MacKenzie’s words they wrote for him “and 
lovingly helmed by Giddens anthem-like Mar An Fhiadh the words died in my throat.” 
and Powell and is highly recom- closes the album. It is dedicat- In Home he tries to have a long 
mended. The exhaustive liner ed to Fiona’s mother and is a conversation with Anastasia, 
notes, alone, should be required _ celebration of the beauty and who doesn’t reply when he 
reading. spirituality of the Hebrides. says he loves her, and he ends 
— By Eric Thom There’s plenty here to up wondering “what was the 
reward repeated listening by fucking point?” 
those in search of unique and Dakota Rogers is a multi-in- 
forward-facing Scottish folk strumentalist, and has a number 
TIR — Highland Life & Lore (independent) music. of guest musicians, including 
BRIAN 6 NEADHRA TIR — High- — By Tim Readman pedal steel whiz Burke Carroll. 


tote land Life & Lore 

ily al is the rausical 

Ww ‘mand visual arts 
project of Scot- 
tish Highland-based duo Brian 
O hEadhra and Fiona Macken- 
zie. This album is a collection 
of original and traditional songs 
of the Highlands and Islands, 
which deal with regional themes 
of displacement, emigration, 
folklore, and nature. 

The music consists of sound- 
scapes overlaid with layered 
vocal tracks to create a cine- 


matic and often hypnotic effect. Pe r- ) 
ie jamin Dakota Rogers 


roe 
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But Dan Hosh’s production is 
tastefully spare so you really 
notice the odd instrumental solo 
but it’s all about the songs. And 
that’s the way it should be. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Push and Pull (Freefall Records) 

Tony Winn is 
a poet, an actor, 
and a singer/ 
songwriter 
based in Essex. 
Surprisingly unknown to me, 
apparently this is his seventh 
album. 

He is blessed with a very 
pleasant Paul Kelly-like voice, 


which he uses rather well in this 
very amiable collection of 12 
quirky songs. 

It all starts with the title track 
Push and Pull, a catchy, like- 
able, reggaeish bit of poesy: 

“I’m tired of all this push and 


pull / When will men be easy / 
We chase our tails in the dance 
of life / Why can't we be still?” 

Which is followed by a cool 
little story about a gambler 
called Easy Money: 

“Johnny bets on horses or 
anything that moves / his win- 
nings make him wealthy for a 
day.” But later: “his debts pile 
up like concrete round his shoes 
/ But hope lives in a gambler’s 
heart.” 

There follow 10 more clever 
and entertaining pieces but 
the standout song for me is a 
really lovely, achingly melan- 
choly duet Mr. Winn performs 
beautifully with Helen Mulley 
called You’ll Be the Ruin of Me. 
Magical. 

Push and Pull is a lovely, 
eclectic collection of poetic 
musings and life observations. 
Listening to Tony Winn’s work 
is a very pleasant way to spend 
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some time. I’m glad I finally 
stumbled upon his work. 
— By les siemieniuk 


West (Shadowside Records) 

I first encoun- 
tered Scottish 
Igy harpist and 
== singer Rachel 
Newton at 
Celtic Colours in Cape Breton 
a couple of years ago. She gave 
a mesmerizing, unamplified, 


candlelit performance at the 
chapel in Louisbourg Fortress. 
I’ve been a fan ever since! 
Now taking on the commer- 
cial challenges of recording a 
solo album of harp and song 
is ambitious, to say the least. 
She set out to make it special 
by recording it in her grand- 
parents’ house in Achnahaird 
in Wester Ross (wherever that 
is! | assumed it to be a remote 
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Hebridean island off the west 
coast of Scotland. Wrong! It’s 
on the mainland near Ullapool, 
almost as far to the northwest as 
you can go before getting really 
wet.) 

Anyhow, the first song I 
honed in on was the closer, a 
cover of Dolly Parton’s Jolene. 
It’s amazing hearing it slowed 
right down and delivered with 
palpable emotion by Rachel’s 
pleading voice and underpinned 
by the ringing harp strings. 

Suitably encouraged, I moved 
on to listen to the whole album. 
The other songs in English are 
interesting choices, as well, 
including Maid of Neidpath—a 
setting of a Walter Scott poem 
to her own tune—and Once I 
Had A True Love —which she 
learned from the singing of 
Peggy Seeger. 

Then there is her distinctive 
cover of an Appalachian version 


Longest AWOWE FULNEST in Alberta 


als |Home 


WD] Canadi & 
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of Token, a universal theme in 
traditional music. She also sings 
a number of songs in Gaelic, 
and there are some lovely 
instrumentals as well. 

This may not be for everyone, 
especially taken in one Gaelic 
gulp, but if you’re a fan of harp, 
trad songs, and a voice that 
carries more than a dollop of 
emotional commitment, you’ll 
love it! 

— By Steve Edge 


Nava 
Tapestry (Arts Council of Ireland) 

It seems 
that whenever 
| musicians from 
various back- 
grounds hit it off 


together, it’s time to proclaim 
that new musical ground has 
been struck. Well, maybe... 

Less like Columbus discover- 
ing a suspected (already inhabit- 
ed) New World, the fruitful 
combination of Iranian and Irish 
musicians who together call 
themselves Nava is an unfold- 
ing jam session of suggested 
ideas, sparks flinting off solid 
rocks of musical tradition. 

Sometimes the Persian, 
sometimes the Irish melodies 
predominate, but the ensuing 
development creates a sumptu- 
ous, Original sound. 

The variety of stringed in- 
struments — banjo, tar—shaken 
loose from their genre associa- 
tions, and join together happily 
in all manner of textures. 

Thanks to the imaginative ears 
of Donal Lunny, and Alec Finn 
before him, the bouzouki was 
integrated into Irish music, its 
particular resonance enhancing 
its new home. 

And so it is with Nava. Banjo 
and guitar meet the tanboor and 
santoor to create something new 
that sounds strangely familiar. 

Irish and Persian traditions 
both value improvisation, re- 
sulting in a fascinating, ongoing 


' , — 


“A 
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conversation. Having met at an 
open-mic night, the four mu- 
sicians in Nava couldn’t deny 
that there was real chemistry 
amongst them. 

Two years later, Nava has 
released its first recording. They 
claim they’re just beginning 
their mutual exploration. 

— By Lark Clark 


Ruby Lovett 

It’s a Hard Life (Puff Bunny Records) 

There are a 

- lot of musicians 


* and songs out 
there. People say 
they are always 
looking for originality and 
something different. Performers 
wrack their brains trying to 
stand out from the crowd. 

Perhaps a good way to be 
noticed is just chose a known, 
familiar, standard genre —like, 
say, country music. And do it 
very well. Deliver good songs 
with feeling, skill, and commit- 
ment. 

That’s what Mississippi’s 
Ruby Lovett has done with her 
collection entitled /t’s a Hard 
Life. 

No surprises here, just real, 
down-to-earth country music. 
Ms. Lovett uses her god-given 
gift of a voice to deliver honest 
country songs really, really 


well. Songs such as Home 
Sweet Honky Tonk, where, 
“People perch on a row of bar 
stools / like birds on a ’lectric 
wire / and they stare through the 
smoke at the mirror / into eyes 
that have no fire.” 

This 12-song collection of 
pure and heartfelt country music 
is a lovely gift to us all from 
Ms. Ruby Lovett. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Vasen 
Rule of 3 (North Side) 

Hooray! A new 
album by Vasen! 
Even after many 
years and many 
albums, I still 


b 
a 


diva 


say Hooray! 

Vasen (pronounced VESS-en) 
means the essence of a thing. 

It can also be inflected to mean 
a supernatural being. Both 
meanings apply to this trio of 
virtuoso players. 

The trio of instruments 
comprise a five-string viola, a 
12-string guitar, and a nyck- 
elharpa, an ancient Swedish 
instrument that I liken to a 
platypus, several animals put to- 
gether in unlikely combination: 
part fiddle, yet hung around the 
neck, played with a very short 
bow, with small pegs on the 
neck that dampen the strings, 
the way a piano’s keys work. 

Nyckelharpist Olov Johans- 
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son caught the bug at the 
beginning of a revival of the 
endangered instrument and 
went on to be crowned king 

at the first-ever Nyckelharpa 
World Championship. The rest 
is history, or perhaps, Swedish 
folk legend. 

Fiddler Mikael Marin and 
guitarist Roger Tallroth 
learned their crafts in the 
time-honoured way: sitting 
and playing with older folk 
musicians, schooled in the 
living Swedish traditions. 

To celebrate their 30th year 
together, Vasen has recorded 
an album of 15 new original 
tunes. Their musical commu- 
nication has been described as 
“near-telepathic”’. 

With lightning speed they 
run, then turn together like 
clear water flowing around a 
rock. Their craggy Swedish 
harmonies melt into rounded 
resonances, and the music 
unfolds with an integral es- 
sence —a “vasen”’. 

Commenting on the sound 
of three stringed instruments 
playing together, guitarist 
Roger Tallroth says, “It’s a 
rich and full sound from the 
three of us because we tune 
our instruments down. I’m 
really low in pitch, the viola 
is both high and low, so all 
together it’s quite a mellow 
sound.” 


Standout tracks: Pa Vag (On 
The Way), composed on a 
rather long tour of Norway 
and Germany, and Vissel- 
bldsaren (Whistle Blower), 
not the political kind, but an 
invitation to, you know, “put 
your lips together and blow”. 
— By Lark Clark 


Allison Lupton 
Words of Love (Independent) 

When I listen 
to Words of 
Love, I hear 
clean, elegant 
lines. I think of 
minimalist art and architecture 
transplanted into Celtic-style 
music. 

Lupton’s collection feels 
light and effortless but when 
you listen closely, you know 
she understands form. You 
know no detail was left 
hanging. 

In Away, Lost Jimmy Whelen 
and the Ontario Tune Set, you 
hear traditional tunes that are 
both familiar and fresh. Lup- 
ton’s own songs show a deep 
knowledge of Scottish, Irish, 
and Canadian folk traditions 
and history. 

There’s a crystal clarity to 
this album, recorded by Jere- 


my Darby and Julian Decorte 
at Canterbury Music Compa- 
ny. Even the slow, sensitive 
tunes have clean outlines; 
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each musical voice etched clear- 
ly and expertly. 

Lupton plays the flute like a 
dream and her voice is so pure 
as to be, itself, flute-like. She 
is accompanied by a fleet of 
talent, including Tony McMa- 
nus (guitar), Andrew Collins 
(mandolin), Shane Cook (fiddle, 
mandolin), Joseph Phillips 
(bass), and Ivan Rosenberg 
(Dobro). In other words, Words 
of Love is a treat. 

— By Jackie Bell 


Ashlar Independent) 


to strength 


' and, if anyone 
has doubts about this, then one 
listen to Ashlar will blow those 
thoughts away for good! 

Their lineup remains Chrissy 
Cowley (fiddle), Rachel Davis 
(vocals, fiddle, viola), Jason 
Roach (piano), and Darren 
McMullen (guitar, mandolin, 
bouzouki, banjo, and everything 
else). 

The tune sets are an amalga- 
mation of Celtic traditionals and 
originals written by the band or 
people they’ve been influenced 
by. The songs include Deep 
Down In The River by Ashley 
Condon and David Francey —a 
soulful number sung by Ra- 
chel—and The Capable Wife, 

a reworking of Kate Rusby’s 
version of The Old Man, wittily 
sung by Darren. 

At the heart of the album — 
and of Coig—is From The Old 
Tapes. It is a collection of tunes 
that Chrissy and Jason grew up 
learning from much-copied cas- 
settes of kitchen table sessions, 
parties, and dances in Cape 
Breton. That was how the old 
tunes were being passed down 
as the two of them grew up, and 
this set shows how their efforts 
to search the tapes for hidden 
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gems are still paying off today. 
Highly recommended. 
— By Tim Readman 


For Love & Money (Dog House) 

New Orleans 
grooves, jump 
blues, nods to 
Louis Armstrong 
and Dr. John 


make this unexpected southern 


HARPDOG BROWY Stuer 


stroll from blues harp veteran 
Harpdog Brown a real treat. 

The harp and vocal veteran 
pulls out some choice firepower, 
starting with Steve Dawson in 
the producer’s chair, adding a 
little guitar, with keyboard whiz 
Dave Webb attacking piano and 
organ, and a trio of horns solo 
or together (William Abbott 
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on reeds, Skye Lambourne’s 
trombone, Jerry Cook’s 
saxophones), beside longtime 
rhythm pals like drummer Rob- 
ert Vail Grant. 

The marvellous momentum 
really takes over with classics 
such as the Louis Jordan vehicle 
Blue Light Boogie, Memphis 
Slim’s The Comeback, and 
Wynonie Harris’s Buzzard Luck 
next to Brown’s own Reefer 
Lovin’ Woman. Friends such as 
Brandon Issak, Wayne Berezan, 
Lambourne, and Webb (the title 
song) contribute extra tunes, 
garnering a vintage feel from 
the assembled crew, live off the 
floor. 

Their hip-grinding strokes 
make such a natural fit for the 
inventive harmonica man you 
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have to wonder why Brown 
didn’t try this sooner, though 
he’s having even more fun 
singing. 


— By Roger Levesque 


Old Paint Duo (independent) 
Some of the 
greatest roots 
} C rH eee be 
Lia Wd i, one by duos. 
Think of Gram 
and Emmylou, the Everly 
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Brothers, the Louvin Brothers, 
and so on. Victoria’s Old Paint 
Duo is not out of place on this 
illustrious list. 

The husband/wife duo of Jeff 
Dill and Miriam Sonstenes, 
who is known to roots music 
aficionados as a member of the 
Sweet Lowdown, have created a 
tasty gem of an album. 

Their voices blend seamless- 
ly with harmonies that seem 
attainable only by siblings or 
spouses. They cover a nice 
range of tunes from the Louvin 
Brothers’ Are You Teasing Me 
to the country swing classic 
Down in San Antonio, and a few 
original songs that more than 
hold their own. 

Sonstenes’s fiddling, replete 
with double stops, is some of 
the best coming out of the West. 
She studied under the great 
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Bobby Hicks, who Bill Mon- 
roe called “the truest fiddler he 
had ever heard,” and it shows. 
Her composition, Madison 
County Waltz, which is dedicat- 
ed to Hicks and played on the 
five-string fiddle, has a melody 
that makes it destined to be a 
classic in its own right. 

Some of Victoria’s great 
musicians, including mando- 
linist Jesse Cobb and Miles 
Zurawell on banjo, make guest 
appearances, but the heart of 
this album is the duo who just 
sound so darned good together. 

— By Mike Sadava 


The Gloaming 3 (Real World Records) 
This is the 
third studio 
album release 
from these 
exponents of 
progressive Irish traditional 


jazz-classical-fusion music. 

I just made that category up 
and I suppose it represents an 
attempt to put into words what 
can’t be written down. 

The component elements of 
their sound are Martin Hayes’s 
lyrical fiddling, Dennis Cahill’s 
subtle guitar playing, Iarla O 
Lionaird’s song adaptations of 
contemporary and ancient poet- 
ry, the gutsy hardanger fiddle 
lines of Caoimhin O Raghal- 
laigh, and pianist and producer 
Thomas Bartlett’s minimalist 
classical and jazz-influenced 
piano lines. 

Their music develops through 
each individual piece, often in 


The Gloaming 


a slowly unfolding manner, but 
it is equally likely to suddenly 
burst into life and rush head- 
long into a frenzied passion 

of rhythmic and melodic 
interplay. 

With one foot planted firmly 
in traditional Irish music and 
the other striding forward into 
musical adventure and explora- 
tion, The Gloaming continue to 
challenge the listener to listen, 
to absorb, and to appreciate. 
Let me tell you, people, it’s 
well worth the effort. 

— By Tim Readman 


Jen & John II (Poor Kitty Records) 

In just seven 
ra songs, Jen & 

) John sum up the 
good, the bad, 
and the ugly of 
being in a relationship while 
also still leaving a little room 
for themselves. 

Jen & John IT is a lovingly 
romantic and beautifully acous- 
tic record showcasing the more 
tender and stripped-down side 
of love. Every artist records his 
or her fair share of love songs 
throughout a career, however, 
there aren’t many love songs 
that respect each involved indi- 
vidual’s own hopes and dreams 
and wishes. 

By far the most upbeat song 
on the album, Jen and John 
give listeners a fresh new take 
on a tried-and-true career sta- 
ple with Save A Little For Me. 
They understand that a lover is 
more than just that. A partner 


is someone to share your life 
with while still living your own. 
Jen & John II reminds you to 
take an honest look at your own 
relationships, even the one with 
yourself. 

— By Morgan Pynn 


Tim Williams 
Corazones Y Murallas (Hearts & High 
Walls) (Cayuse Music) 


This long- 


Wei ig 

Te 
WILLIAMS marks a bit of 
sat a departure for 
master string 
slinger and blues veteran Tim 
Williams, flashing back to his 
roots growing up in the San 
Pedro district of Los Angeles, 
his Hispanic friendships, and 
his feelings on recent Mexi- 
can-American border politics. 

It’s a sublime trip into quasi- 
Tex-Mex territory with five 
originals and five covers, instru- 
mentals, too. Gently flowing 
songs take on a blunter tone 
when you follow the words, 
ranging from David Hidalgo’s 


love ballad for a divided couple, 


A Matter Of Time, to Woody 
Guthrie’s look at the exploita- 
tion of Mexican workers, Plane 
Wreck At Los Gatos (Deportee). 
Several tracks are delivered in 
Spanish, including Williams’s 
plea for would-be immigrants, 
Abre Los Ojos (Open Your 
Eyes), translated in the booklet. 
Tijuana Mama is actually 
a spare, upbeat blues. Then 
there’s Mexican singer/guitarist 
Jossy Gallegos and her awe- 
some vocal on Sabor a Mi. 
Williams adds cavaghino, 
bandurria, and more to his usual 
mess of acoustic and electric 


axes, leading a mix of “imports” 


such as Gallegos, Tremoloco 
guitarist Tony Zamora, and 
Texas accordionist Roberto Ro- 
driguez, matching grooves with 
the “home crew” from Alberta, 
bassist Kit Johnson, drummer 
Kevin Belzner and others. You 


wish it was longer because it’s 
timeless and topical all at once. 
— By Roger Levesque 


Gordie MacKeeman 
& His Rhythm Boys 
Dreamland (Independent) 

Gordie MacK- 
eeman & his 
Rhythm Boys’ 
fourth album 
is a collection 
of old-time, country, bluegrass 
songs with an underlying senti- 
ment of rockabilly. 

These four have been touring 
up a storm and their ongoing 
practice shows in the musi- 
cianship throughout the album. 
Often referred to as Swiss Army 
knives for the ways they switch 
up on their various instruments, 
this record takes things even 
farther with all four members 
writing and taking on lead vo- 
cals at one time or another. 

Songs range from the Cajun 
sound of Sittin’ in a Bar, to the 
classic country twang of the 
driving Morning Train and the 
beautiful lullaby of the title 
track that speaks to where these 
gents are in their lives. 

Another standout is their 
cover of Gene MacLellan’s 


Just Want To Be Loved By You, 
showing off their P.E_I. roots. 
The one song that falls a little 
flat is the cover of The Hollies’ 
Stop, Stop, Stop, which just 
doesn’t resonate as well in 
today’s political climate. This is 
more than made up for by their 
unexpected take on Run With 
Us, which Canadians of a cer- 
tain vintage will remember as 
the theme song for the animated 
Raccoons cartoon. 

Dreamland is a highly listen- 
able album, filled with fun and 
furious instrumentation, giving 
a very real taste of the band’s 
live chops. 

A great summer soundtrack. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Boots and the Hoots 


Il (Independent) 


With just one 
glance at the 
record, you 
know Red Deer, 
Albertas Boots 
Graham of Boots and the Hoots 
is going to spin a country song 
as if he were Hank Sr.’s right- 
hand man. 

This album is an account of a 
wannabe country star out there 
paying his dues, not just on the 


road but in love and liquor, too. 

Boots and the Hoots bring you 
right back to Nashville circa 
1950, with just a bit more than a 
little touch of twang. They also 
deliver a hearty dish of steel 
guitar, the metallic hum of a 
banjo, and plenty of yodelling 
to go around. 

Luke the Drifter would have 
been proud to have these tunes 
coming through the speakers of 
his °52 baby-blue Cadillac. 

— By Morgan Pynn 


Leaf Rapids 
Citizen Alien (Black Hen Music) 
Keri Latimer, 
together with 
husband Devin 
Latimer, delves 
deep into her 
family’s unique Japanese and 
Canadian ancestry to create 
stories evocative, forlorn, but 
hopeful throughout Leaf Rap- 
ids’ sophomore release, Citizen 
Alien. 

Stories of a generation’s 
toil, their love and hope, the 
ill-equipped and overprom- 
ised—stories of a loving family 
whose struggles were common- 
place among those now finding 
themselves amidst the trepida- 
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tion and honesty of generations 
since passed. 

Leaf Rapids’ newest outing 
boldly expresses the naked sen- 
timentality of a family bound 
together through the hardships 
of war, the shame and blame 
of teenage pregnancies — and 
perhaps, most important, the 
support of a loving family, all 
the while trying to make the 
best of things, and to pass on 
with heart what makes one feel 
human. 

The 10 songs across Citizen 
Alien showcase a gentle but 
colourful armament of charac- 
ters who wear their wounds like 
decorated heroes, hard pressed 
to confront the less-than-pic- 
turesque landscape of the harsh 
Canadian frontier and building 
one’s family and identity. 

Keri’s voice carries the listen- 
er soft and passionately from 
Kyoto to the Icelandic coast. 


The intergenerational struggle 
throughout Citizen Aliens’ 
soundscape is a rewarding 
and deeply introspective folk 
experience. 

— By Levi Gogerla 


Sam Sweeney 

The Unfinished Violin (sland Records) 
Hard on the 

| heels of the 

| centenary of the 
7 end of The Great 
War last Novem- 
ber came Sir Peter Jackson’s 
colourized movie of First World 
War footage, They Shall Not 
Grow Old, and this incredible 
album of instrumental selec- 
tions collected and adapted by 
former Bellowhead fiddler Sam 


Sweeney, now a stalwart mem- 
ber of the enthralling English 
trio Leveret. 

(Not that these two projects 
are related in any way other 


than the poignancy of the sub- 
ject matter, I hasten to add.) 

In a recent interview in fRoots 
magazine, Sweeney described 
the process of writing and dem- 
oing this album in six days at 
his home studio. Like Made In 
The Great War, the stage show 
he toured the previous year, the 
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concept was inspired by his dis- 
covery of an unfinished violin 
in an Oxford store. 

It was made by a Yorkshire 
stonemason turned luthier who 
had to abandon the project 
when he was called up in 1917. 
He was killed in action, and the 
unfinished violin remained that 
way for nine decades before 
Sam rescued it and delivered 
it to esteemed luthier Richard 
Claridge. 

Island Record’s Ian Brown 
heard Sweeney on BBC Radio 
talking about the show and 
called him up to invite him to 
make a record on the es- 
teemed label. So Sam set about 
researching the tunes used as 
marches (The Girl I Left Behind 
Me, The British Grenadiers, 
etc.) and soon found heaps of 
tunes—from both sides of the 
trenches. 

The resulting album is almost 


completely solo fiddle, with 
sparse accompaniment from 
Rob Harbron’s concertina, 
Jack Rutter’s guitar, and Becky 
Price’s piano. The fiddle is the 
thing here, though, and English 
fiddle at that. 

Marvellous stuff from start to 
finish—almost an hour of spir- 
ited tunes—and tunes haunted 
by the spirits of the departed in 
“the war to end wars”. 

But don’t get the idea that 
these are all military-sounding 


tunes, or jingoistic war anthems. 


This album stands alone as a 
supreme example of traditional 
fiddle music—even if you don’t 
explore the narrative back- 
grounds of the tunes in the liner 
notes (which, sad to say, I don’t 
have in my possession. Yet. I 
think Ill have to invest in the 
complete package!) 

— By Steve Edge 


Nick Keir 
1953-2013 (Greentrax) 

Edinburgh, 
Scotland’s Nick 
Keir was best 
known for being 
part of The Mc- 
Calmans for 30 years as singer, 
guitarist, and whistle player. He 
later developed into a songwrit- 
er, recording four solo albums. 

Following his untimely death 
in 2013, this collection was 
compiled under the aegis of 
Greentrax Recordings’ Ian 
Green, with input from family 


and former bandmates with 
the subtitle “A double album 
reflecting the talents of Nick 
Keine 

A few of the many Keir songs 
that were performed by The 
McCalmans are featured here. 
The rest of the 37 tracks come 
from his solo albums. This 
release is a testament to the 
variety and originality of Keir’s 
writing, from amusing little dit- 
ties to deep ballads and personal 
poetics. This is an essential pur- 
chase for fans of The McCalm- 
ans and Nick Keir’s solo work 
(as well as all Dunediners) and 
a gateway to some wonderful 
music for everyone else. 

— By Tim Readman 


Various Artists 
Scotland’s Voices (Greentrax) 

The album 
Scotland’s Voic- 
es was inspired 
by a painting of 
the same name 


SCOTLAND'S VOICES 


rendered by renowned Scottish 
artist Alexander Moffat. The 
painting depicts song collector/ 
poet Hamish Henderson armed 
with a reel-to-reel tape recorder, 
surrounded by an assemblage of 
some of Scotland’s best-loved 
traditional singers. 

Journalist Jim Gilchrist 
covered the unveiling of the 
artwork in 2017, and wrote in 
Scotsman Magazine: “There’s a 
case for a companion Scotland's 
Voices compilation record- 
ing—a challenge perhaps for a 
label such as Greentrax.” 

Apparently, Ian Green, 
founder of the label Greentrax, 
couldn’t have agreed more. 
With Gilchrist, he embarked on 
a collaboration to put together a 
compilation bringing the paint- 
ing to life. The album features 
source singers and revivalists 
born in the first half of the 19th 
century who played significant 
roles in the Scottish folk music 


revival. 

The majority of the songs are 
performed a cappella or with 
sparse accompaniment. The 
16-track CD includes a haunting 
version of MacCrimmon’s 
Lament by Jeannie Robertson; 
two exuberant ballads from the 
vital and charismatic singing of 
Jimmy MacBeath; a song about 
berry picking from the spritely 
voice of Belle Stewart; and a 
poignant rendition of Auld Lang 
Syne by Jean Redpath. Fiddler 
Aly Bain provides the album’s 
only instrumental, the gorgeous 
lament Hector the Hero. 

Scotland’s Voices is the 
antidote to modern-day vocal 
recording production, with its 
comp tracks and auto-tune. The 
singing here is bare, impecca- 
ble, and suffused with beauty 
and personality: a master class 
in how it’s done. 

— By Jean Hewson 


Flook 
Ancora (Flatfish Records) 

The twin flute 
front line of 
Sarah Allen and 
Brian Finnegan 
remain at the 
centre of Anglo-Irish band 
Flook’s amazing sound for this 
release, their first for 14 years. 

Backed by Lunasa’s Ed Boyd 
on guitar and bodhran maestro 
John Joe Kelly, they serve up a 
musical feast of intricate melo- 
dies and spellbinding rhythms. 
They veer from intimate gentle 
tunes such as Ellie Goes West 
to the driving and magnificent 
Companion Star/The Crystal 
Castle set. 

A star-studded array of 
special guests, including Trevor 
Hutchinson and Phil Cunning- 
ham, add to the magic. The 
tunes are mostly originals com- 
posed by Allen and Finnegan 
and embrace sounds from their 
native Anglo/Celtic influences 
through to Spanish, Austrian, 
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North American, and World 
music-inspired grooves. 

In other words, this is Flook 
music as we know it. A most 
welcome return to form by a 
much missed and much loved 
band. 

— By Tim Readman 


Tim Easton 


Paco & the Melodic Polaroids (Campfire 


Propaganda) 


This 
hard-working, 
@ near-prolific 
singer/song- 


writer has been 
plying his folk-roots-meets- 
Americana since 98, adding in 
elements of rock and country 
along the way. 

A long-standing work-in-pro- 
cess, however, he’s never really 
landed on anything to truly call 
his own, musically. Until now. 
Always on the move, accumu- 


lating a lifetime’s worth of good 


stories worth telling, Paco is his 
true reward—stripped back to 
its acoustic roots and bristling 
with personality. 

Named for his journey- 
man companion—a black, 
well-weathered Gibson J-45 — 
he and Paco shuffle through 
nine delightful “melodic 
photographs” of his own (plus 


a Jimmy Rodgers cover), as 
Easton blends equal parts fin- 
gerstyle and flatpicking playing 
styles to his seasoned rasp of 

a voice and occasional harp 
accompaniment. 

Recorded live-to-lacquer 
through a single microphone, 
his muse is solidly old school, 
his autobiographical travelogues 


rekindling elements of early 


folk with a backdrop of country 
blues. Complete confidence 
merges with a sense of complete 
comfort with both the materi- 
al and his own abilities, each 
song jumping to life like with a 
freshness that invigorates singer 
and listener, alike. 

There’s not a dud in the mix 
and highlights line up after 
his perky Elmore James with 
the Rodgers cover (Jimmie’s 
Texas Blues) and his own busk- 
er-friendly Never Punch The 
Clock Again, vying for position. 

Look to Broken Hearted Man 
for exceptional, head-spinning 
guitar playing, underlining the 
intimate role between Paco 
and his nomadic pal. Nine solo 
records later and, devoid of any 
studio wizardry or additional 
effects, it is this release —the 
ultimate tightrope walk —that 
yields the greatest rewards. 

— By Eric Thom 
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Sean Pinchin 
Bad Things (Independent) 

The critically 
unheralded 


BAD THINGS 


Pinchin is well 
overdue for seri- 


ous recognition. 
An old-soul guitar player, Bad 
Things is his third ‘official’ 
release and although /6’s Mon- 
key Brain earned him a Juno 
nomination, his personal quest 
towards redefining the catego- 
ry of modern blues continues 
unabated. 

Pinchin clearly lives for per- 
fecting his tone while his slide 
guitar skills are without peer. 
Regular producer Rob Szabo 
brings out the best in Pinchin’s 
sound while also doubling on 
bass, keyboard, and guitar —to- 
gether with notable drummer 
Mary-Jane Luvite. 

His gruff-yet-sinewy voice 
pairs nicely with his dark, Fat 
Possum-esque explorations 
and, although his riff-heavy 
tendencies keep things in your 
face, they can also work against 
him. Case-in-point is Bad 


Things’ first three tracks. Heavy, 


hard-hitting slabs of guitar 
muscle and sinewy slide on the 
opener do not a melody make 
and, although the title track 
sweetens the deal with backup 
singers to offset the hard, 
bass-driven boogie, something 
is lacking. 

Likewise, the overly repetitive 
Lie To Me and Someone Like 
You fall into a similar trap. 

It is not until Pinchin’s treat- 
ment of Skip James’s Devil Got 
My Woman that his true talents 
reveal his full colours. Falling 
somewhere between Doyle 
Bramhall IT and Chris Whitley, 
Pinchin updates the classic with 
heart and soul to spare, provid- 
ing a true progression of a song 
from beginning to end, taste- 
fully embellished with acoustic 
slide, his passionate vocal 
hitting the necessary nerve. 


The Honey Dewdrops 


The wound is opened, 
cauterized by searing electric 
slide. The thrill continues with 
Blind Willie Johnson’s familiar 
Nobody's Fault But Mine—a 
feast of sumptuous guitar play 
combined with a fervent vocal 
treatment. Cue the infectious, 
thundering steam locomotive of 
an original, Keep Your Hands 
To Yourself, a song that tightly 
focuses the band’s talent in one 
place. 

The Whitley comparisons 
continue with the inclusion 
of Steve Strongman’s River, 

a powerful, upbeat cover that 
pairs Pinchin’s vocal with 
another tasty smorgasbord of 
electric slide and acoustic guitar 
that ends way too soon. 

Keep your eyes on this talent- 
ed man as it all comes together. 

— By Eric Thom 


The Honey Dewdrops 
Anyone Can See (Independent) 


The Honey 
< > Dewdrops — 
~~ \ Laura Wortman 
Poe and Kagey 


Parrish—have 
feet planted firmly within rural 


forms, namely Appalachian folk 
forms, though broadcast them 
from the experience of modern, 
urban life. 

The themes and images are 
full of the pace and anxiety of 
the city. In Still Life, Wort- 
man sings “feel the ground fly 
beneath your feet / the window 
shakes against the street ... you 
dream of a still life ... stopped 
in time.” 

The sounds reach farther 
back, and are more intimate. 
They’ ve commented that, “we 
want people to feel like they 
are sitting in the room with us, 
close by,” and that’s particularly 
true on this release, which was 
recorded essentially live with 
few edits. The harmonies are 
polished, lush. The guitar work 
veers from the fireworks to 


quiet, long improvisational arcs. 


It’s well crafted, clear, layered, 
gorgeous. 

There are some nice refer- 
ences to various traditions, 
including the Bill Monroe “hee, 
hee, he-hee hee” in Welcome to 
the Club, and a cover of Hank 
Williams’s Ramblin’ Man. 

But the sound and the 


approach is very much that 
of The Honey Dewdrops, and 
just when you thought they 
couldn’t get any better, they go 
and do something like this. It’s 
an album that asks for a bit of 
attention, and that rewards it 
generously. 

— By Glen Herbert 


Paul Pigat 
Boxcar Campfire/The Game (independent) 

Paul Pigat. 
Boxcar Camp- 
fire. The Game. 
Cousin Harley. 
It can all get 
confusing but know that this 
B.C.-based guitarist—releasing 
The Game as the second install- 
ment of his Campfire Trilogy — 
is both a superlative guitarist 
and singer. 

The fact that he’s ‘in demand’ 
is not surprising and his roots 
upbringing in a number of 
bands — playing everything 
from jazz to rockabilly, rock 
to cowpunk— brings us to this 
potpourri of 10 new tracks, 
rendered single-handedly (Marc 
L’Esperance guests on vocals 
and percussion). 
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Kicking off with an aggres- 
sive, acoustic boogie in Roll All 
Night, his beefy vocals share the 
stage with his prominent guitar 
skills. Preferred is the Dust 
Bowl/Cooder-esque title track, 
his relaxed fingerstyle guitar 
and deep baritone fitting like a 
well-worn glove. 

A virtuosic picker, the meaty 
Some People’s Children dazzles 
while slide lovers will delight in 
the funky Piece of Work, featur- 
ing an unidentified percussive 
instrument that moves things 
swamp-ward. The acoustic 
guitar-only 4/T might be the al- 
bum’s finest hour—less frantic, 
more introspective and 100 per 
cent delectable. 

Likewise, Hartland plays like 
an earthy tapestry of acoustic 
guitar, harmonica, commanding 
lead vocal, and harmonies—a 
song-story befitting the album’s 
theme. Another is the closer, 
Brody, a warm blanket of an 
acoustic instrumental that 
marks the perfect way to end 
an evening. While there’s no 
disputing Pigat’s prowess on 
guitar—his remaking of Johnny 
Cash’s Ring Of Fire underlines 
his acoustic and electric abilities 
while the progressive blues of 
Treat Your Papa Right confirms 
his competency, it’s the gentler 
sidebars that speak loudest to 
his accomplishments and to his 
overall potential. 

— By Eric Thom 


Verse by Verse (Zelleria Records) 


Throughout 
_ her career, 
Caroline Herring 
has regularly 
‘ looked to liter- 
ary sources for her writing. Her 
companion discs of 2010, Silver 
Apples of the Moon and Golden 
Apples of the Sun, gain their 
titles from a Yeats poem, The 
Song of Wandering Aengus. 

In 2011, she released an 
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Caroline Herrinc 


album of songs retelling a chil- 
dren’s story, The Little House 
by Virginia Lee Burton. Other 
instances are less obvious, such 
as Eudora Welty, who hovers at 
the margins of her 2012 release, 
Camilla. 

In Verse by Verse, the source 
is the Bible, which admittedly 
is a different project entirely 
than quoting Yeats. The danger 
is that the result could feel 
flat, and veer into preaching or 
proselytizing. It’s confirmation 
of Herring’s skill and intellect 
that the result does neither, even 
in the pieces that draw from the 
New Testament, such as That 
My Soul May Sing Praise To 
You or Arise My Lord. 

Unlike her earlier work, the 
use of the source material is 
more direct and substantial —all 
of the words are quoted faithful- 
ly —and the result is more dire. 
“T started out trying to write 
an album in response to the 
Trump moment,” Herring says, 
“something in the great tradition 
of protest and political songs of 
the American folk tradition.” 

Indeed, she’s succeeded in 
ways that perhaps even she 


didn’t foresee. She allows 

the images to come forward, 
often through repetition of key 
phrases, as in Guide Our Feet 
into the Way of Peace. It feels 
like a spoiler to say that the 
songs—there are 22, all taken 
from specific texts of the Bible, 
which are noted with the song 
titles—build a sense that our 
problems aren’t at all new, nor 
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is the moment entirely Trump’s. 


Verse by Verse is a meditation 
on justice, desire, doubt, and 
hope. In other hands, the core 


concept could easily become 
trite, but Herring is too good a 
writer to let that happen here. 
The songs have a depth that you 
maybe wouldn’t expect, and the 
result isn’t a sermon. Herring 
has called the album an “offer- 
ing to these times,” and it’s a 
poignant and brilliant one. 

— By Glen Herbert 


A Different Kind Of Train (Independent) 
Thre Kicking off 
il) with the high- 
paced boogie of 
| Off The Rack, 
=" Craig Moreau 


sets an early tone for A Different 
Kind Of Train. It’s a natu- 
ral-feeling country record, and 
Moreau’s voice cuts through the 
mix with a classic twang. 

While Off The Rack is full 
of energy, it really does sound 
like a more sensible and polite 
version of Sturgill Simpson’s 
You Can Have The Crown. 

Another Fence To Mend 
has a nice feel, laid back like 
a campfire out on the range, 
with a spare arrangement that 
sees instruments fall in and out 
before coming together in a nice 
climax on the choruses. 

Old Man And The Fiver hangs 
on a classic blues riff, and the 
shuffle is thick with walking 


bass and churchy B3. Moreau’s 
songwriting hits a stride when 
he’s a little more laid back, as 
on Shadows Left Behind, and 
he remains honest to himself 
throughout, if not exciting. 

Missing You In Texas is a 
highlight, with a late ’80s 
George Strait vibe. Some songs 
aren’t written to break the 
mould, they’re part of the tapes- 
try as a whole, and A Different 
Kind OF Train weaves together 
a straightforward country-folk 
sound that fits nicely with its 
underground contemporaries. 

— By Mike Dunn 


Taivi 
Rising Tide (Independent) 
There’s a 
real danger 
in releasing a 
debut album that 
sounds so good. 
Taivi, a Toronto-based 
songwriter who employs the 
single monicker, met Claire 
Lynch, who now spends much 
of her time in Canada, and the 


bluegrass legend agreed to 
mentor her by Skype. When it 
came time to record, Taivi used 
Lynch’s band of heavy seasoned 
musicians such as Mark Schatz 
and Jarrod Walker on most of 
the tracks, as well as Lynch’s 
backup vocals, adding local 
Ontario notables such as Ken 
Whitely. The recording took 
place in Guelph, Toronto, Nash- 
ville, and Frankfurt, Germany. 
This was not an inexpensive 
album to make. 

The result, as I earlier said, 
sounds mighty fine to these 
ears. This is a pop-folk album 
with a taste of bluegrass. Some 
of the instrumental passages 
are awe-inspiring, background 
vocals are perfect, production is 
pristine. 

The big question is whether 
Taivi’s voice and the songs 
match the quality of the back- 
ground. No doubt she can write 


a good melody. There’s a lot of 
heartfelt longing here (as in Get 
On Home) and love, and Clear- 
water, a song she dedicated 

to the late Pete Seeger and his 
effort to clean up the Hudson 
River. I like the direct simplic- 
ity in her lyrics. Her voice is 
easy to listen to, perhaps a little 
too easy. I would have liked to 
hear a bit more edge, a bit more 
variation. 

I’ve got to hand it to Taivi for 
putting her money where her 
mouth is. But as I said, there is 
a danger—it’ll be a hard one 
to follow in a couple of years 
when she puts out her next disc. 
And she’Il never sound this 
good live, unless she can con- 
vince these amazing musicians 
to tour with her. Given the big 
names they all play for, she 
could be a few years away from 
that. Hopefully these high-pow- 
ered connections will help her 
get some traction and give her 
the means to attract some good 
musicians to tour with. 

All that said, this is an album 
that’s worth having. I’ve lis- 
tened to it half a dozen times, 
and it sounds better every time. 
— By Mike Sadava 


Solju 

Odda Aigodat (New Times) (Bafe’s Factory) 
= Solju is a 

4 duo comprised 
of mother and 

§ daughter Sami 
yoikkers — Ulla 
Pirttijarvi, mother and chief 
yoikker, and her daughter, Hilda 
Lansman. 

The Sami people of northern 
Finland, Sweden, and Norway 
are perhaps best known as 
reindeer herders but, as with all 
nomadic peoples, this is now a 
diminishing way of life. 

Indigenous cultures world- 


wide have suffered losses of 
language and livelihood but 

a spirit of renewal is flowing 
through these same cultures in a 
global renaissance. 

Solju’s new album, Odda 
Aigodat (New Times), is an 
album of yoiks. The traditional 
Sami vocalization can be used 
to invoke a spirit, to recite a 
well-known legend, or to tell a 
personal story. The title track 
says, “We still hear the yoik. We 
still hear the herd. How much 
longer before they disappear?” 

Solju has added guitar, synth, 
percussion, and even the Czech 
Symphony Orchestra to their 
yoiks. Aimejoga jovvna is a 
sweet duet with running water, 
evoking the close relationship 
the Sami have with the Earth. 

Another yoik, The Reindeer 
Driver, describes how, “The 
reindeer strides, the sled glides, 
across lowlands and highlands, 
the adorned reindeer trots 
along.” 

Musically, this is unfamiliar 
territory but the poetic transla- 
tions and synth settings evoke a 
glimpse of a strong and beauti- 
ful culture. 

As Solju sing, “Jf we lose our 
faith, our visions have power no 
more. If our memory fails us, we 
exist no more.” 

— By Lark Clark 
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Willard Gayheart 
and Friends 
At Home in the Blue Ridge (Independent) 

A few years 
ago, when 
sia shaty Pe : Dori Freeman 
released her 
oes debut, self-titled 
album, it seemed that she had 
sprung, fully formed, from the 
head of Zeus. Well, this album, 
on which she participates, fills 
in the blanks. 

Willard Gayheart is her grand- 
father. As the titled of the album 
suggests, they’re at home, just 
hanging and picking. As you 
do. Or at least as so many do in 
that part of the world, the area 
around Galax, VA. 

One of the songs here hints 
at the larger community, My 


WILLARD GAYHEART 
L FRIENDS pk 


hy 
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Henderson Guitar, as in Wayne 
Henderson, the famed luthier 
who lives just down the road 
in Rugby. Henderson famously 
and delightfully only makes 
guitars for people that he knows 
and who he thinks could make 
good use of one. More often 
than not, they’re people that 
spend time in his shop because 
they live (or once lived) nearby. 

People such as Doc Watson, 
Uwe Kruger, Josh Goforth, 
David Holt, and lots of young 
people who you’ ve never heard 
of, at least not yet, including 
Zeb Snyder. 

The point being that Free- 
man actually came out of one 
of the most important musical 


Willard Gayheart 
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communities in North America, 
give or take a bit. In that part 
of the world, people gather in 
the barber shops (see Pickin’ & 
Trimmin’ on YouTube, a profile 
of the Barbershop in Drexel, 
NC) or the diners (sadly the 
Cook Shack in Union Grove, 
NC, is closed now, but lives on 
on YouTube) and play in ways 
that can take your breath way, 
principally because there’s so 
much joy and ease. 

For many, it’s hard to believe 
that places like that exist, but 
they do. Gaylord, for his part, 
arrived from Kentucky in 1962, 
and was a delighted as anyone. 

“When I came to Galax, I 


couldn’t believe it,” he says, 
“every family had a musician 
of some sort. Music was in the 
air around here. It was mostly 
old-time and bluegrass, mostly 
traditional music but others, 
too.” 

This album offers a wonderful 
glimpse of the feel, the music, 
and the culture. It was recorded 
in Gayheart’s art framing shop, 
which apparently was open for 
business at the time —customers 
came in while they were play- 
ing, and Gayheart would get up 
to serve them. 

The material is typical, with 
lots of warm winks and nods, 

a realistic optimism, and an 
appreciation of the simpler 
things. If you’re looking for 
cynicism, you won’t find it here, 
thankfully. 

The playing is as delightful 
and effortless as the sentiments. 
It’s Gayheart’s first recording, 
and it’s a gift in every way. As 
he sings, “you can have your 
fancy dining / you can have 
your mansions fair / you can 
travel to the Rockies just to 
breath the mountain air / but 
of all these modern luxuries / 


the one I love by far / is playing 
mountain music on my Hender- 
son guitar.” Exactly. 

— By Glen Herbert 


HuDost 

Of Water + Mercy (Grow Your Own Music/BMI) 
2 Moshka Som- 
mer and Jemal 
Wade Hines are 
the duo HuDost, 
= a neo-folk 
group whose recent release, Of 
Water + Mercy, express shared 
elements of transcendence and 
growth through their collective 
and empathetic imagining of 
loss, pain, triumphs, longing, 
and beauty. 

Within the tapestry of elegant 
and soaring vocal melodies and 
the harrowing undercurrent 
of synth-driven guitar leads, 
HuDost render within the 
listener a sense of vulnerability 
that at times inspires serenity 
and laughter and at other times 
tears. 

In collaboration with Dan 
Haseltine and other members of 
Jars Of Clay, HuDost’s newest 
release serves as an advocacy 
for internal change helping 
to lend voices in collective 
unison to the disenfranchised 
and often voiceless, calling for 
unity through shared vision and 
action. 

Cross-culturally situated with- 
in the realms of New Age and 
neo-folk sensibility, HuDost’s 
mature use of sonic deviation 
positions itself among listeners 
with an ethereal sense of urgen- 
cy through intelligent musician- 
ship and the sharp juxtaposition 
of Sommer’s endearing lyricism 
and picturesque storytelling. 

Of Water + Mercy invokes a 
strongly comforting ensemble 
of the couple’s shared artistic 
duality while exploring harmo- 
niously the complexities of love 
and heart. 

— By Levi Gogerla 


The Nick Moss Band 
featuring 

Dennis Gruenling 

The High Cost Of Low Living (Alligators 
Records) 
ited, Fans of 
os greasy Chica- 
B 0 post-war 
# clectric blues 


t 


HIGH COST « LOW LIVING 
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will rejoice in 
the musical marriage of Nick 
Moss and his band to sensation- 
al harpist Dennis Gruenling, a 
fresh Alligator signing. 

With13 pulverizing tracks 
blending classic blues to 
rock’n’roll, these two players 
pull out all stops as Moss’s full 
band helps keep the overall 
energy level in the red. Tight 
horns (Eric Spaulding, tenor 
sax; Jack Sanford, baritone 
sax) mesh with Taylor Streiff’s 
brilliant piano runs while bassist 
Nick Fane and drummer Patrick 
Seals seal the deal. Guests Jim 
Pugh (organ/piano) and Kid 
Anderson (rhythm guitar) add 
acetylene to the torch. 

Yet the focus is clearly on the 
chemistry between Gruenling 
and Moss, the former’s fat slabs 
of harp spurring Moss on, if not 
providing him a full recharge 
for what is clearly some of his 
favourite music. Moss fans will 
especially relish the slippery 
slidefest reinforcing the title 
track (one of eight Moss orig- 
inals), as the band outlines the 
up side of living low. 

Of the two Gruenling origi- 
nals, Count On Me is a high- 
torque, group-sung bone shaker 
with generous harp, wickedly 
hyper piano, and guitar scorch. 
Otis Spann’s piano-led Get Your 
Hands Out of My Pockets is 
pure blues in the band’s hands 
as Gruenling and Moss quickly 
slip into overdrive, Streiff’s 
pounding piano fingers surely 
bleeding from the beating. 

Gruenling’s own Lesson To 
Learn provides another high- 
light here, Pugh’s piano adding 


Kyle Carey 


sweet contrast to Gruenling’s 
soaring harp and Andersen’s 
stinging lead, all set to a Did- 
dley-esque beat. 

However, the band’s commu- 
nal workout on Johnny Farina’s 
All Night Diner is pure jump 
blues and all muscle, grounded 
in Pugh’s meaty B3, with each 
and every player adding bricks 
to this raucous, all-instrumental 
wall of pure Chicago sound. It 
may prove very difficult to wait 
on their next release. 

— By Eric Thom 


Kyle Carey 

The Art of Forgetting (Riverboat Records) 
cee, §=§ This is the 
B third release 
) from New 
> Hampshire’s 
self-styled 


‘Gaelic Americana’ singer/song- 


writer. As with her previous 
releases, she enlists help from a 
heavyweight division of guest 
musicians, this time includ- 
ing Rhiannon Giddens, John 
McCusker, Mike McGoldrick, 
and Dirk Powell, who also 
produces. 

The songs include the usual 
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Celtic influences and some are 
sung in Gaelic. Elsewhere, there 
are traces of English balladry 
on Opal Grey, country music 

in Tell Me Love, gospel on 

For Your Journey (featuring 
Rhiannon Giddens on vocal 
harmonies) and Americana on 
Tillie Sage. Perhaps the track 
that encapsulates Carey’s sound 
best is the classic Irish ballad 
Siubhail A Ruin, which is given 


a jazz-influenced treatment with 
the Irish lyrics being sung here 
in Scots Gaelic. 

My only quibble here is 
with the vocal stylings of 
Carey, which tend to over-rely 
on a breathy, vibrato-heavy 
approach. A little more variety 
in singing styles would have 
helped to communicate the 
range of sentiments of these 
songs more effectively. 

— By Tim Readman 


Old Man Luedecke 
Easy Money (True North Records) 

Old Man 
Luedecke is 
|| approaching 
_ middle age. His 
sixth album 


shows that he is well into 
adulthood, singing about raising 
kids, the death of a parent, long, 
enduring love, facing your 
limits, not to mention the joys 
of sardines on toast. 

Luedecke, with his friendly, 
mid-range voice and clawham- 
mer-style banjo, has always 
been accessible. He really is the 
guy you’d want to have a beer 
with—nothing pretentious or 
overbearing about him. 

With backup from some crack 
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May 21 D-MACS - Hauser Lake, ID 
May 24 BROKEDOWN PALACE - Seattle, WA 
May 25 TRACTORGREASE - Chilliwack, BC 
May 26 ORILLIA SAINT MUSIC HALL - Victoria, BC 
May 27 GROUND ZERO ACOUSTIC LOUNGE - Parksville, BC 
May 29 PROVIDENCE FARM CHAPEL - Duncan, BC 
ef : May 30 FORTUNE GALLERY - Victoria, BC 
~ > May 31 BUCKERFIELD’S - Vancouver, BC 
= SS Jun 01 KELOWNA FOLK CLUB- Kelowna, BC 
* i _Jun 02 DREAM CAFE - Penticton, BC. 


— 


Jun 08 GOWAN FARM - Siitcutrent sk : 
Jun 09 THE IRONWOOD - Calgary, AB 
ae un-14 THE HOME PLACE - Lancolm, AB 
, = a Ayn HIGHLANDIA FESTIVAL - Edmonton, AB 
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Montreal musicians, as well 
as guest appearances from the 
likes of Fats Kaplin and Tim 
O’Brien, Luedecke has put 
together another gem musically, 
with grooves ranging from Af- 
ro-Cuban to bluegrass gospel. 

And lyrically, the tunes 
range from grief to downright 
silliness, from being a dad to 
missing his own dad. He knows 
his limits, and confesses that, 
“Dad jokes are the death knell 
of the vestiges of cool.” 

In The Death of Truth, he feels 
the urge to talk to his late New 
York Times-reading father when 
the anger of the world gets him 
down: “Every time that it gets 
darker I want to call you. I need 
the news from your point of 
view.” 

My favourite is the ev- 
er-so-melodic J Skipped a Stone, 
the ultimate love song: “J love 
the way you are in every tune.” 
That song should be covered by 
James Taylor. 

Being a travelling troubadour 
is by no means “easy money,” 
but his deep well of talent 
should take the mid-life Chris- 
topher Luedecke well into the 
time when he really is Old Man 
Luedecke. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Keb’ Mo’ 
Oklahoma (Concord Records) 
Pore Be 
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It seems that 

4 Keb’ Mo’ has a 
eT few things on 

3° his mind, and 
‘> the L.A.-born 
singer/songwriter has made sure 
to get it all down on his 13th 
studio album, Oklahoma. 

The current political situation 
in America seems to suffuse 
practically every lyric in his 
latest batch of songs, lending an 
urgency perhaps missing from 
his enjoyable recent collabora- 
tion with Taj Mahal (7ajMo), or 
even his Grammy-nominated, 
2014 release BLUESAmericana. 


As always, Mo’ (a.k.a. Kevin 
Roosevelt Moore) traffics in 
whatever musical style he finds 
appropriate to the song; his tale 
of immigrants struggling and 
connecting in America (This Is 
My Home) has a light, country 
feel, while the title track winds 
funk bass, shimmering organ, 
fiddle, and percussion in among 
pointed lyrics, both sardonic 
and hopeful. 

Taj Mahal lends the recycling 
anthem Don't Throw It Away 
both harmonica and voice, 
while Rosanne Cash guests on 
the surging, unabashedly femi- 
nist Put A Woman In Charge. 

There’s a light touch on all of 
this social commentary, and a 


deft weaving of musical styles, 
probably not too surprising for a 
man who has made few (if any) 
missteps in a nearly 40-year 
career. 

— By Tom Murray 


David Graff 

Supposed To Fly (Independent) 

™ Possessed 

: - of a tenor that 

~ sounds much 

: younger than his 
“ years, Bowen 
Island singer/songwriter David 
Graff’s first recording in 20 
years sees him playing a sophis- 
ticated style of country-folk, 
veering from sawdust-on-the- 
floor honky tonk into more 


earnest balladeering. 

Another Way To Hurt Me is 
cut from the classic Texas out- 
law sound of Jerry Jeff Walker, 
with touches of Bakersfield, 
and is an early high point on 
Supposed To Fly. 

Graff’s reedy vocal gives 
these songs the feel of a young- 
er writer, which belies the lived- 
in feel of the songs. His voice 
is similar to that of Drive-By 
Truckers front man Patterson 
Hood, though with less Deep 
South reality, and a whole lot 
less of Hood’s distinctive style 
of weary vitriol. 

The album moves through a 
number of country-rock feels, 
with a tight mix accentuating 
the tasteful backing of the band. 
Best Bar In Hell is a standout, 
a waltz accented by strings and 
the best chorus on the record. 

Vapour Trail closes Supposed 
To Fly out on a high note, 
and you get the sense listen- 
ing through the record that 
Graf isn’t really out to prove 
anything, he just wanted to 
make a record that he’d feel 
good about. Supposed To Fly 
checks that box, and has some 
moments that are really worth 
building on. 

— By Mike Dunn 


Pierce Pettis 
Father’s Son (Compass Records) 
Pierce Pettis 
has been a jour- 
neyman singer/ 


Pierce Pettis 


songwriter for 
as long as I can 
remember (early ’80s, I think). 
He was always around in the 
thick of folkie things, building a 
solid career over the years. 

But sometimes you lose track 
of people in the crush of new 
music constantly coming out. It 
has been almost 10 years since 
Pierce put out a solo album. 

Father’s Son is the new album 
and it just reiterates why Pierce 
has had an 11-album career over 


fathers Son 
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the years. This collection 
features songs with his spir- 


itual approach to life sung in 
his distinctive, world-weary, 
sometimes achingly an- 
guished voice. 

Besides a bittersweet 
cover of Jesse Winchester’s A 
Showman’s Life, standouts on 
the album are a song about 
Mr. Zaidman, who “wore 
long sleeves to keep an ugly 
thing from view” and a terrif- 
ic song about how, no matter 
what you do, “you'll always 
be your father’s son”. 

Pierce is supported by his 
daughter, Grace Pettis, and 
Ruth Moody, doing some 
lovely background vocal 
work. A good welcome back 
to Mr. Pettis after a 10-year 
absence. 

— By les siemieniuk 


When All Is Still (Topic Records) 


York- 
shirewoman 
. _ Rachael 
goa) McShane 
* is a cellist, 
fiddler, viola player, and sing- 
er who was the only woman 
in the defunct folk orchestra 
Bellowhead. 
She’s been keeping herself 
busy from her Newcastle 


RACHAEL MCSHANE 


upon Tyne base— including 
recently performing a lead 
role Peter Bellamy’s folk op- 
era The Transports—and now 
she’s found time to release 

an album of her own. It’s her 
first for nine years. 

What follows is a jaunty 
set, which includes some of 
the rarer traditional songs and 
tunes. Northumbrian melode- 
on ace Julian Sutton, guitarist 
Matthew Ord, and a few 
ex-Bellowhead alumni lend 
their virtuosity to the fine 
arrangements by McShane 
and Sutton. 

Most of the songs are funny 
and reflect the perils predom- 
inant in English folk tales, 
such as the dangers of philan- 
dering with the Molecatch- 
er’s Wife, rolling with a farm 
lad in The Barley and Rye or 
courting Two Sisters close to 
a swift-flowing river. 

It’s all here, including 
the inevitable mounting of 
the milk-white steed—but 
don’t let that put you off. 
This is an expertly arranged 
and performed collection 
of marvellous story-songs, 
interspersed with some won- 
derful instrumental sections. 
My only quibble is the rather 
clunky name of the band. She 
could have called it Cello- 
head. 

— By Tim Readman 
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Gee’s Bend Quilters 
Boykin, Alabama: Sacred Spirituals of Gee’s Bend 
(Dolceola Recordings) 

Everything about this 
album is an absolute, un- 
qualified, unbridled delight. 
It’s four women who live in 
Boykin, AL, and take part 
in a quilting tradition that began in the 19th 
century. They sing while they quilt, and the 
music is polished by all the needles and the 
threads and the stories and the fat quarters 
and the time. 


pyuin Angas 
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“T think quilting and singing is healing for 
our soul,” says China Pettway, one of the 
four. It most certainly is. 

It’s a recording made recently in analogue 
on a portable reel-to-reel Ampex 601, of the 
kind used to make all those field recordings 
that have since become the canon of North 


American folk music. 

The women have never been recorded 
before now but this is the kind of recording 
that people are going to share. It’s joyful, 
humourous, mysterious, wise. Just as the 
tradition of field recording, it’s like listening 
through a cosmic keyhole onto another real- 
ity, and it’s hard not to think that it’s a better 
one, despite the pain that has informed the 
African-American singing traditions of 
which it’s such a brilliant example. 

The first track is the women—Mary Anne, 
China, Larine, and Nancy Pettway —just in 
the studio, giggling and trying some lines 
out. It’s the perfect beginning to a perfect, 
moving, telling, important recording. 

Some of the songs are familiar, others 
aren’t. Some are tantalizing, such as Give 
Me My Flowers, which bears some relation 
to the Carters’ Give me Roses While I Live, 


though it’s hard to know what that relation 
might be. Did it come first, or later? 

This Little Light of Mine is the song you 
know but at a tangent, and in a minor key, 
making the chestnut new, and different, in 
ways you likely don’t feel are possible. 

But there you go. You have to hear this. 
Please jot that down, and do it as soon as 
you have a chance. “Must hear this.” Great 
is an overused word but it’s great in the 
truest use of the term. In the liner notes, 
Bill Frizell says that, too. He writes, “Music 

. [is] a reminder to see, to look, to listen. 
The women of Gee’s Bend are the pure em- 
bodiment of this. I was there for only a few 
moments. They may not remember me but 
I will never forget them. I am so thankful.” 
You have to hear this. 

— By Glen Herbert 


The Gloaming 
The Gloaming 3 (Real World Records) 

C’est un troisiéme album 
studio pour ces adeptes de 
musique irlandaise pro- 
gressive traditionnelle jazz 
classique. Je viens juste 
d’inventer une catégorie musicale, c’est ma 
tentative de mettre en mots |’indescriptible. 

Le violon lyrique de Martin Hayes, le 
jeu de guitare subtil de Dennis Cahill, les 
adaptations contemporaines de chansons 
et de poémes anciens de Larla O Liondird, 
les parties de violon Hardanger bien senties 
de Caoimhin O Raghallaigh et les lignes 
de piano classiques minimalistes jazzées 
du pianiste et producteur Thomas Bartlett 
forment leur son unique. 

Leur musique se développe souvent 
lentement dans chaque morceau, mais elle 
est également susceptible d’exploser de 
vitalité et de se lancer dans des interactions 
mélodiques et rythmiques frénétiques. 

Avec un pied bien ancré dans la musique 
traditionnelle irlandaise et l’autre s’aven- 
turant dans |’exploration musicale, The 
Gloaming demande beaucoup d’écoute pour 


étre bien intégré et apprécié. Mais ne vous 
en faites pas, vos efforts seront récom- 
pensés. 

— Par Tim Readman. 

— Traduit par Véronique G.-Allard 


Irish Mythen 

Little Bones (Myth Music) 

é ' En spectacle, Irish 
Mythen est inoubliable. 

i Premiérement, il y a sa 
voix, tonitruante, puis il 

y al’étincelle dans ses 
yeux et enfin, sa personnalité forte. Traduire 
l’expérience en direct par un enregistrement 
sera toujours un défi. 

Little Bones, le troisiéme album de longue 
durée de la Prince-Edouardienne originaire 
d’Irlande, nous emméne ailleurs, dans un 
lieu intime, particulier et personnel, comme 
si elle était venue dans notre salon pour 
nous raconter des histoires et nous chanter 
des chansons. 

Atlantic String Machine ajoute a la guitare 
de Mythen de magnifiques arrangements 
de cordes. La musique, parfois minimale et 
délicate, est la fondation parfaite pour per- 
mettre a la voix pure et claire de l’artiste de 
s’envoler, créant une expérience vraiment 
dynamique pour chaque chanson. 

L’album commence par les cordes 
rythmées de Deep In The Woods, puis 


Mythen nous raconte un secret qui devient 
une confession déchainée. Toujours aussi 
conteuse, Mythen a écrit plusieurs chansons 
politiques pour cet album dont la triste Let 
Them In et la mélancolique Little Bones. 
Sa version a cappella de Raglan Road de 
Patrick Kavanaugh met en valeur une fois 
de plus la puissance de sa voix et 1’étendue 
de son registre. Cet'album triomphe tran- 
quillement, offrant 4 son auditoire une ex- 
périence d’écoute intime et personnelle qui 
exprime bien la singularité d’Irish Mythen. 
— Par Tanya Corbin 
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KEN 


TIZZARD A la rencontre de 


Ken Tizzard 


Yéa St. John’s, T.-N.-L., Ken Tizzard commence a jouer de la basse a adolescence. C’est un 
| habitué de la scéne locale punk rock dans les années 80. 

Comme bien d’autres avant lui, il se rend sur le continent en quéte d’opportunités et trouve son 
Pontiert avec The Watchmen, un groupe de musique indépendant canadien. Apres la dissolution du groupe 
en 2003, Tizzard commence a jouer avec Ian Thornley de Big Wreck, mais il est critique de la direction que 
prend |’industrie musicale. 


Le streaming et le partage de fichier sont aussi a la mode que l’alcool et les drogues et les groupes ont 
moins de contréle sur leurs chansons. 

«Jai arrété de faire du rock commercial car je n’aimais par la tournure que prenait |’industrie. On était en 
tournée aux Etats-Unis avec des grands noms comme Nickelback et Three Doors Down et on jouait devant 
des foules de 20 000 a 40 000 personnes chaque soir. Mais je suis parti» 

Tizzard a envisagé d’ autres carriéres, mais sa femme |’a encouragé a continuer dans la musique et a trouver 
un moyen pour que ¢a fonctionne. 

«J'ai mis mon énergie dans |’écriture de nouvelles chansons et l’apprentissage de nouveaux instruments. 
Cela m’a mené ailleurs; je n’écrivais plus des chansons pop de trois minutes ni pour la radio. J’ai pu explorer 
et découvrir mon propre son.» 

En 2015, Tizzard regoit un appel qui transforme sa vie a jamais. L’auteur-compositeur-interpréte terre-neu- 
vien Ron Hynes |’invite a jouer de la basse dans son groupe pour une tournée. Ils s’entendent bien et devi- 
ennent de bons amis. Durant la tournée, Tizzard continue de travailler sur ses propres trucs, s’inspirant des 
magnifiques chansons de Hynes et de sa maniére d’interagir avec le public. 

«Ron m’en montrait juste assez pour m’inspirer. I] me donnait des conseils et me soutenait. I] est devenu 
une personne tres importante pour moi. Sa mort m’a complétement démoli.» 

Hynes est décédé en 2016. En novembre 2018, Tizzard sortait une collection de chansons de Ron Hynes 
intitulée A Good Dog Is Lost. Tizzard savait que le fait de sortir un album complet de chansons d’un autre al- 
lait faire de l’ombre a ses propres compositions et réduire ses rentrées de droits d’auteur. Ca ne me dérangeait 
pas, je le faisais parce que ca me tentait. 

«Il y a quelques années, je jouais a Merlefest et au festival de folk de Philadelphie. J’ai posé une question 
sur scéne : “Je vais interpréter la chanson d’un de mes héros, |’auteur-compositeur-interpréte Ron Hynes. 
Combien de personnes ici connaissent Ron Hynes?” Seules 
quelques personnes ont applaudi. C’est 4 ce moment que j’ai 
décidé qu’a chacun de mes spectacles pour le restant de mes 
jours, j’allais jouer au moins une chanson de Ron Hynes et dire 
aux gens d’aller écouter ses chansons. Le public avait besoin 
d’entendre sa musique et j’avais besoin de faire cet album, cela 
faisait partie de mon processus de guérison émotionnel.» 

L’album contient 11 pistes qui représentent un grand pan de 
l’ceuvre de Hynes, dont Sonny’s Dream et The St. John's Waltz, 
en duo avec Amelia Curran. Tizzard a créé un hommage a Hynes 
sans imitation, nous rappelant que toutes les grandes chansons 
n’appartiennent pas seulement a leur auteur, mais aussi a chaque 
interpréte qui se l’approprie. 

«La musique de Ron est entrée dans les genes de Terre-Neuve, 
dit Tizzard. L’autre soir, je regardais le show et j’ai entendu ces 
paroles : “Personne n’est éternel, mais une chanson peut |’étre.” 
Le temps passe, et viendra un jour ot personne n’aura connu Ron 
Hynes de son vivant. Cela ne nous empéchera pas de connaitre 
sa musique. C’est un grand honneur pour moi de célébrer son 
héritage.» personne n’aura connu Ron Hynes de son vivant. Cela 
ne nous empéchera pas de connaitre sa musique. C’est un grand 


honneur pour moi de célébrer son heritage.» 
— Par Jean Hewson 
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Un trio de musiciens 
traditionnel au talent 
exceptionnel. 


2<l... Cette formuleap- 

parentée a un compte a rebours sert 

plutot a décliner l’aboutissement 
logique derriére la réalisation de l’album 
Portraits, €tape importante dans le par- 
cours musical de Sophie Lavoie et Fiachra 
O’Regan, étalé sur une décennie. En effet, 
il s’agit du quatriéme album du duo (le pre- 
mier, Sophie et Fiachra est sorti en 2009), 
le troisiéme avec invités (amorcée en 2014 
avec Rewind, en compagnie du guitariste 
Michael McCague), le deuxiéme avec An- 
dré Marchand (Un Canadien errant, 2016) 
et le premier a étre réalisé conjointement, 
par le groupe. 

Sophie Lavoie, native du Lac-St-Jean, 
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pianiste classique devenue violoneuse par 
la suite, «en a-cOté», qui, avec le temps, 
fit sienne le répertoire des musiciens de la 
région, dont celui du célébre Louis «Pitou» 
Boudreault. Elle commenga a pousser la 
note avec la formation L’attisée fondée en 
2005 (avec Stéphanie Gagnon et Pierre-An- 
toine Gauthier), mais la pratique du chant 
traditionnel ne fut pas une sinécure ayant 
«peu de modéles féminins [auxquels se 
référer], dans le style québécois [...] entre 
autres, pour le cété plus intérieur, pour les 
couleurs qui sont propres aux femmes» 
Pour sa part, Fiachra O’Regan, natif du 
Connemara, sur la c6te ouest de |’ Ir- 
lande, bercé toute sa jeunesse de musique 
traditionnelle irlandaise, s’avére aussi un 
musicien aux multiples talents, maitrisant 
plusieurs instruments dont les uilleann pipes 
(cornemuses irlandaises), le banjo et le 
flageolet (whistle). Il avait déja enregistré 
un album solo de son cété (Aisling Gheal- 
2008), lorsqu’il fit la rencontre de Sophie 


en 2009, lors d’une tournée de L’attisée en 
Irlande. Le cours des choses se précipita et, 
rapidement, ils devinrent partenaires de vie 
et de scéne, en se produisant en duo. Aprés 
avoir vécu quelques années en Irlande, ils 
déménagérent leurs pénates au Québec en 
2014. 

En 2015, lors d’une résidence de création 
a Joliette, Sophie fit appel a une célébrité 
locale, André Marchand (Bottine souriante, 
Charbonniers de l’enfer, Larsen-Marchand, 
Le bruit court dans la ville, Détournement 
majeur, etc.) pour la guider dans son 
entreprise. De fil en aiguille, il se joignit 
au duo pour le spectacle de cl6ture et cette 
performance allait mener a |’enregistrement 
d’Un Canadien errant. Selon le principal 
intéressé, sa participation se résumait alors 
a €tre «guitariste de service [...] Sophie et 
Fiachra avaient tout choisi; les piéces et les 
angles d’arrangements, [...] moi j’avais tout 
le plaisir de les accompagner 1a-dedans!». 

La collaboration se prolongea, au point 


de faire naitre un projet de second album. 
Cette fois, malgré un agenda fort chargé, 
André tenait a étre impliqué davantage dans 
la réalisation du projet, ce que le duo accepta 
d’emblée. Ainsi, Portraits fut réalisé en 

toute collégialité. Selon Fiachra, l’intention 
premiere de l’album fut de «rendre hommage 
aux musiciens qui nous ont influencés, qui ont 
croisé sur notre parcours». 

Ce faisant, une primeur depuis qu’ils 
travaillaient ensemble, Sophie et Fiachra 
n’ont pas établi une sélection préalable du 
répertoire a inclure dans l’album. Sophie dit 
: «Pour la premiére fois, on ne s’est pas cassé 
la téte a savoir le nombre de piéces québé- 
coises ou irlandaises, on a plut6t misé sur les 
forces de chacun». 

Pour cet album, ils ont osé une approche 
exploratoire, et les exemples subtils fusent a 
cet égard : l’inclusion de piéces interprétées 
en LA ou avec un violon accordé en gronde- 
use (une association peu naturelle avec les 
uilleann pipes), ou la présence du piano sur 
«Marchand de velours» et sur «Sport». A cet 
égard, André Marchand a proposé de mettre 
a profit le talent de pianiste de Sophie, qu’ il 
avait remarqué lorsque cette derniére avait 
remplacé Pete Sutherland en tournée de spec- 
tacles pour l’album Détournement majeur. I] 
lui semblait évident qu’elle devait utiliser 
cette force, pour donner une couleur toute 
particuliére aux piéces, méme si «elle [ne l]’a 
jamais utilisé pour le folk et le trad!». Par 
ailleurs, on aurait pu s’attendre a ce qu’ André 
Marchand chante sur Portraits, mais malgré 
l’insistance de Sophie, il a préféré se canton- 
ner dans son réle de musicien : «Ils jouent 
surtout en duo et nous jouons quelques fois 
ensemble. Je préférais rester en retrait et étre 
davantage impliqué dans les idées d’arrange- 
ments et d’accords». 

Mais selon les deux musiciens, |’ apport 
d’ André va bien au-dela d’une présence en 
tant qu’interpréte. Fiachra renchérit : «André 
est un musicien incroyable avec un bagage 
exceptionnel, nous partageons les mémes 
héros musicaux lui et moi, un €tre sans 
prétention (unpretentious), humble, mais 
quand méme un génie des arrangements; son 
travail est respectueux mais aussi innova- 
teur, il ne prend jamais la place, a l’avant et 
méme si c’est un accompagnateur, il pense 
en fonction des mélodies a interpréter, ce 
qui aide beaucoup pour les tounes croches.» 
André retourne le compliment : «Fiachra 
est un musicien au talent fou, ce n’est pas 
n’importe qui qui peut jouer du pipe sur des 
piéces québécoises ou des tounes croches 
[...] il suffit d’écouter son interprétation de la 
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Tous s’entendent pour dire que cet album 
est le fruit d’un travail réfléchi, réalisé dans 
le plaisir, car «on a pris le temps de bien faire 
les choses», selon Fiachra. Sophie opine : 
«c’est un album qui nous ressemble, sans 
compromis, on s’est fait plaisir», propos 
auxquels André ne peut qu’abonder : «on a 
juste travaillé des tounes qu’on avait du fun 
a jouer, 

Le plaisir ressenti lors de la réalisation de 
Portraits a certes dépassé les murs du Studio 
du Chemin 4 (Marc Busic), ot il a été réalisé, 
pour se rendre aux oreilles des auditeurs. Ces 


derniers, souvent en mal de catégorisation, 


s’échineraient en vain a vouloir le classifier 
dans un quelconque genre musical, car 1a |’in- 
térét se trouve ailleurs. Portraits -qui compte 
aussi parmi ses artistes invités : John Carty, 
Malo Carvou, Jacques Landry et Daniel Roy- 
s’éléve au-dessus de ces considérations en 
présentant les traditions musicales des inter- 
pretes, mutuellement intégrées, naturellement, 
sans que le trait ne soit forcé. Avec |’album 
Portraits, Sophie Lavoie, Fiachra O’Regan et 
André Marchand nous procurent une seule 
certitude, soit celle d’un projet abouti, simple 
et d’un calme rassurant. Pour notre plus 
grand bien. 
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g . sive, housing-critical city that 
L © is increasingly forcing its artists 


| ere in Toronto, an uber-expen- 

to seek cheaper living elsewhere, local 
musicians Graydon James and Laura Spink 
(The Young Novelists) dutifully organize 

a biweekly, open invitation “songwriter’s 
breakfast” at various diners across the city. 

I attend when I can. It’s always uplifting to 
be surrounded by one’s peers. We talk about 
touring, writing, and more. Increasingly we 
talk about the unique struggles we face, and 
casually count the names of friends who’ve 
decided to quit music for a potentially more 
stable living. Lately, I’ve been wondering if 
it’s only a matter of time before my name is 
added to that list. 

The career decline for many musicians I 
know has been swift and numbing. There 
are a plethora of universal issues facing all 
artists today and there are others that are 
more specific to my own situation. While 
I’m loathe to state things like “the music 
business is broken”, there are certainly 
industry challenges facing artists today that 
simply did not exist just a few years ago. 
Some are rising and meeting the challenges; 
many, including me, are finding it harder. 

For more than a decade, I earned between 
$40,000 and $50,000 per year as a full- 
time musician. It was enough to pay bills 
while creating quality art, nearly without 
compromise. Some years I even built up a 
bit of savings. In 2018, I released my ninth 
recording and earned less than $20K, while 
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expenses ran over $50K— much of it spent 
creating and promoting a recording that 
simply didn’t sell. 

Artists like me typically earn money 
from touring, product sales, and royalties 
(i.e. radio play, live performance, etc.). For 
years, the breakdown was pretty steady: 
about 50 per cent came from concerts, 35 
per cent from CD sales, and 15 per cent 
from royalties. 

About 2014, things started to change 
dramatically. By 2018, my breakdown was 
closer to 75 per cent concerts, 15 per cent 
product sales, and 10 per cent royalties, all 
while my overall total income has decreased 
annually since 2014. 

A huge issue we face is the rise of stream- 
ing and the decline of CD sales. Whether or 
not one feels the Spotifys of the world are 
part of the problem (I do), the simple fact is 
that streaming is how a majority of people 
now access music; with laptops and most 
new cars no longer offering CD players, 
it’s easy to see a point of no return for the 
medium. And while streaming royalties are 
criminally low, even a doubling or tripling 
in rates won’t come close to replacing the 
income lost from physical product sales. 

Many artists have had to turn to near-con- 
stant touring to make up the sales shortfall. 
The competition for gigs is fierce. 

I’ve noticed an increased number of 
“legacy” artists going back on the road in 
recent years, especially during the summer 
festival season. Presenters have no shortage 
of high-quality performers to choose from 
(from local, regional, national and interna- 
tional, up-and-comers to seasoned veterans, 
solo artists to larger groups and collectives) 
but my sense is that many mid-career solo 
singer/songwriters such as myself are hav- 
ing extra trouble securing work. 

In 2018, even with a new CD in hand, I 
booked fewer than 25 shows. By compar- 
ison, from 2010-2014 I played more than 
100 shows each year on average. In my 
heyday, I played two to three festivals every 
year; in the last six years, I’ve played four 
festivals in total. In addition, airplay on the 
CBC and SiriusXM, once the main part of 
my royalty income, dramatically declined 
after I turned 40. 

Constant touring can be physically drain- 
ing and mentally isolating; for those of us 
with young families, there is the added chal- 
lenge of navigating how time away affects 


our children and relationships. When I tour, 
my partner has to take time off work or hire + 
child care and we’ve sometimes found it 
actually costs us more when I go on the road 
than if I don’t tour at all. 

Touring costs in general are higher than 
when I started. Higher gas prices, food, and 
hotels (when a billet or friendly couch is not 
available) cut down on earnings quickly. For 
those artists who tour the United States, the 
cost of securing a necessary work visa has 
ballooned over the last 15 years. 

We are extremely lucky in Canada to 
have a plethora of grant options available, 
from touring to writing to recording grants 
offered at municipal, provincial, and federal 
levels, but grant success is increasingly 
difficult. Most granting programs that I 
apply to have seen their budgets frozen 
or cut while the number of applications 
has risen over the last five years. I haven’t 
received a grant in more than four years, 
and many talented artists I know have also 
faced repeated rejection, which often delays 
or quashes artistic projects. Rejection isn’t 
a reflection of quality of artists or art; there 
simply isn’t enough money available to help 
fund most projects. 

There are glimmers of hope. Many artists 
are no longer releasing physical full-length 
recordings, focusing instead on lower cost, 
digital-only singles. This strategy can dra- 
matically reduce recording costs while still 
employing old-school promotional cam- 
paigns with greater regularity. 

Some are building decent-quality home 
recording studios that further reduce costs 
and broaden creative output. Songwriters 
are increasingly looking at song placements 
to generate income. Many are diversifying 
to include musical/songwriting instruction, 
mentoring, and more. YouTube videos, 
Spotify playlists, increased social media 
presence. Crowdfunding and patron-at- 
tracting campaigns. Pay-what-you-can live 
concerts streamed over social media. There 
are SO many new ideas and avenues for 
artists to try to raise awareness of their art as 
we attempt to carve out some semblance of 
a sustained and sustainable living. 

The jury is out as to how many of us can 
actually survive this new musical paradigm 
but for now I’m going to keep trying. I'll 
keep attending those songwriter breakfasts, 
enjoy the camaraderie, and learn as much 
as I can. 
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AUG. 16-18 | MUSKOSEEPI PARK | GRANDE PRAIRIE, AB 


ALAN DOYLE « ANN VRIEND - BEPPE GAMBETTA - BLUE RODEO - BRAD LYNCH BAND - THE BROS. LANDRETH - THE BROTHER BROTHERS 


CAMPBELL WOODS CASSIE AND MAGGIE - CELEIGH CARDINAL - CLAIRE LYNCH - CRASH TEST DUMMIES + DAILEY AND VINCENT 


DAN MANGAN « FEIST + THE FITZGERALDS - GENTICORUM - HALO TRIBAL - HARRY MANX « HEY, WOW - HONEYSUCKLE - JONATHAN BYRD 


JORDAN LEAF + MADDIE STORVOLD - THE MAES - MANDI THE CLOWN - REV. SEKOU - RITA CHIARELLI - RUTHIE FOSTER 
TALL HEIGHTS « TEHO - THE SLOCAN RAMBLERS - THE SMALL GLORIES - VANCE GILBERT 


TICKETS: 780-538-1616 | BEARCREEKFOLKFEST.COM 
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BOREALIS 


SHARI ULRICH 


SHARI ULRIcg 


BRITTIANT NEW SONGS FROM AN 
AWARD-WINNING, SINGER, SONGWRITER! 


SHARI Has emerged. from the studio with 

IZ ew songs that touch on 
themes ofove, infidelity 
and heartbreak to 
joyouscelebration of her 
adopted-country of Canada. 


“Listeners -wiho=take the time will find 
Inore substance and purpose im 
Uirichs music tham that ov 
any other female singer. 
in the country today 
= Calgary Herald 
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BoM meets eh, ravere tees CELLO 


\iteinnenaaliim MANY A MOON is brimming 
a Watvemtotion. It’s James & Anne 

at their best, performing 

) tlieir favourite tunes, pure 

and simple, as a love letter 

to friends and fans. 


“ile pertect evening of tunes, 
) stories and musical virtuosity.” 
— Wellington Dominion Post 


Download or purchase Borealis recordings from our website. 
Also available from iTunes® and Amazon. 


horealisrecords.com 1-877-530-4288 toll-free / 416-530-4288 
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